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PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION 


So great waa the denmad for Dr. Spoonei’s Hand¬ 
book to the Soulptuiee in the Peshawar Museum that the 
edition published in 1909 was out of print in 1918. 

A re-iasue of the original handbook would not, how¬ 
ever, have met the nee<£l of visitors, for in the interven* 
ing years the sculptures had doubled in number. More¬ 
over, new legendary scenes required explanation and, 
in the light of increasbg knowl^ge, reliefs of which the 
purport was once doubtful bad become readily recognis¬ 
able. A revised edition was, therefore, called for one 
which should deal with the enlarged collection and, at 
the same time, embody the results of later discoveries 
in this held of Buddhist art. 

Although the matter is largely new, and a chapter 
has been added on the History and of Gandhhxa, 
the general arrangement of the hist edition has been pre¬ 
served and it is hoped that this volume will, like its pre> 
decessor, provide visitors to the Museum with a handbook 
sufficiently explanatory of the sculptures while avoiding 
the excessive details of a catalogue. 

Without the whole-hearted co-operation of M. Dilawar 
the former Custodian and present Curator of the 
Peshawar Museum, the completion of the Handbook, 
after my transfer from Peshawar, would have been impos- 
sikle and for this and assistance in countless directions 
i am his most grateful debtor. 
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PBKTAOE. 


My obligations to previona wiitere on tMs axibject nie 
those enumerated in the Bibliography and the Preface 
to the First Edition, hut to the list of theae names I would 
add that of the late Dr. Spooner himself, the first Curator 
of the Peshawar Museum, to whose memory this volume 
is dedicated aa a debt of gratitude by his friend, colleague 
and Buccessor. 


PEaHAVTAB, 

December 50^ 102B, 


H. Habgbeaves, 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST HANDBOOK 

This Handbook has been written enl^ly for the 
use of residents in Peshawar and other visitors to the 
Peshawar Mufleum. It does not claim to be a catalogue 
of the sculptures, but is merely a popular guide-book 
that shall esplain the sculptures to those on the spot 
and. it is hoped, make them mote interesting, Contm- 
versial matters have not been altogether excluded, for 
it has been felt that possibly visitors would like to toow 
the nature of the problems involved in the study of this 
school of art; but tedious arehjeolo^cal arguments 
have been avoided, and the specialist will observe that 
fiucli new theories ais are advanced here and the^ are 
merely stated rather than developed. The author h<^S| 
however, that all oontioveraiai points tave been duly 
indicated as such. 

A word as to the axTangement of the Bcnlpturea 
be appropriate* Each of the brger collertiona has 
suh^oivided into groups according to subjects^ and these 
groups arranged in the cases in systematic sequmce. 
All the sculptures in the Museum, furthermo^, have 
been numbered consecutively! beginning in the 
hand gallery upataira. It is hoped that this clasBifica^ 
tion will facilitate the study of the GoUections* 

My great obligations to M* Foucher! the weD-known 
French archaeologist, call fox cordial ac^owledgmenti 
Hia brilliant work, *■ L’Art Gr4co-Bouddhique du Gan* 
dhaia has been constantly referred to, while the 
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second part of the Intrf>dnction is little more than a com- 

S ilatlon from his pages. I am also indebted to the 
leverend Samuel Beal, whose interesting work, ** The 
Romantic Legend of Siikya Buddha”, been most 
helpful in the interpretation of new sculptures; and 
particularly to Mr. Marshall, the Director General of 
Archmolo^ in India, who has very kmdly consented to 
edit this Handbook for me. 


PB8HAWAR, 

Nwember 11,1909. 


D. B, Spooner. 
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Handbook to the Sculptures in the 
Peshawar Museum, 


CHAPTER I. 

HISTORY AND ART OF GANDHABA. 

HISTORY, 

The greater part of th® sculptures in the Peshawar 
Museum have been recovered in excavations ^ carried out 
by officers of the Archffiological Survey of India in the 
Peshawar valley,^ a region kno\vn anciently as Gandhura. 
From the 6th century B.C. Gandhira formed part of the 
Achsemenian Empire having been cotu^uered in the reign 
of Cyrus, In the Bahistan inflcription of Darius (o. 516 
B.C.) the GandhUrians appear among the subject people 
and distinct from the Indians, the people of the Indus 
valley, referred to in another inscription of Darius, but 
little is really known of the history of Gandhara until 
Alexander the Great overthrew the last Achmmenian 
Idng and succeeded to his domimons. 

When in the cold weather of 327*326 B.C. the forces of 
Alexander the Great entered the Peshawar Valley 
Gandhara was under the rule of a raja named by the 
Greeks, Astes, whose capital was Pushkarfivati, the 
modem Chatsada,^ on the Kabul river. Alexander 

^ A Eoinplitftft lilt of tibeu vjeoftvmliioiu wilb bibiii>er*pMoAl ic givcia 

la tbo App^mdi^- 

* Ttw renminijlg b»TB tv^lled ibfl Mniirillll ftritu Tuioiu lAums 

bat flil Cnani Ibo uDiQ r«gkm or tho idjoimng bill eoyatiyi 

■ For Ml t/QComt Qi tJEfiavaticmi nt in lOOUp vf. A. & 1^2-3, 

aM ior ttny t«o Com mid udiu^t T»bio CMoa m tbp 

llpp«r Iffti gAliury of Mojcum. 
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BCrOLPTTTEES IN TEE PESHAWAR BTESEUM. 


coDfltituted the lower Kabol Valley and the recently 
conquered hille a special satrapy under a governor, 
Nicanor, and in the capital PushkarJivatl left a Macedonian 
garriBon under an officer named Philip. With Alexander'a 
death at Babylon in 323 B.C. effective Macedonian rule 
ceased in India and by 317 B.C, the last Greek garrison 
had departed. Thus Greek rule in Gandhfira lasted less 
than ten years and ita effects were short-lived. 

Alexander's death was followed by a long struggle 
between his generals. The eastern portion of the empire, 
which in theory included the Indian dominions, fell 
eventually to Seleucus Nicator who, in 312 B.C., founded 
the dynasty known as the Seleucid kings of Syria. But 
when Seleucus, emulating Alexander, attempted to invade 
Iniffa he was checked by an Indian ruler, Chandiagupta 
Maurya. PoEtical relations between the two were settled 
by a treaty which fixed the Hindu Kush as the limit of 
the Seleucid kingdom and gave GandhRra to the Maurya 
ruler whose capital was at Pataliputra, the modem Patna, 
Thus, for the first time, GandhSra became part of an 
Indian empire. 

Proof that GandhSra formed part of the Maurya 
dominions is afforded by the Eock Edicts of ASoka stUl 

E reserved at Shahbargarhi, some ten miles to the east of 
[ardan. The Singhalese chronicle, the Makdmmsa, also 
records the name of the Buddhist apostle Madhyantika, 
who, sent by A^ka, converted the people of Qandh&ra 
and Kashmir (o, 2o6 B.C.). 

After the death of A^oka, e. 231 B.C., the empire of 
Magadha began to break up and Gandhilra as one of the 
most distant provinces was able once again to assert her 
independence, but only to fall a prey to Bactrian Greek 
invaders from the north-west. 

It will be recalled that the Seleucid empire extended 
to the Hindu Kush. About 250 B.C. two parts of this 
empire became mdependent kingdoms, namely B.'ictria 
under Diodotus and Paithia under Aisaces. Parfhia 
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grew gradually at the experiaa cf Syria and lasted until 
226 A,D, and in the reign of Mithiidatea 1,171-138 B.C., 
extended as far east as the Indus. 

Bactria,^ the north-west region of present day Afghanis¬ 
tan, was a stronghold of Hellenic culture, ita rulexa a 
military aristocracy,, thoroughly Greek in sentiment and 
religion, rnling over a helot population. Diodotua, the 
Hon of the founder of this kingdom, was deposed by one 
Buthydemus whose son Demetrius carried his arms across 
the Hindu Kush and conquered the upper Kabul Valley 
and Gandhirs * (c, 190 B.C.). 

The family of Demetrius was driven out of ita posses- 
sions in Bactria, the Kabul Valley and Gandhirs by 
a ruler Eucratides, Princes of the house of Eucratidw 
continued to rule until about 135 when they, ^ in 

turn, Were expelled from Bactria by the Sakas, a Scythian 
tribe from Central Asia. They were also deprived of 
OandhSra by these same Sakas about the beginning of the 
Ist Century B.C. but continued to rule in the upper Kabul 
Valley until about 50 A.D. when Hermaeus, the last 
Greek prince, was succeeded by the Kushans, a branch 
of the Teuh-chi, another Scythian tribe. Thus for a 
hundred years Indo-Oreek kings ruled in GandhSra and, 
in the Kabul Valley, for nearly a century longer. From 
coins we know the names of thirty-five Indo-Gr^k kings 
and three queens who ruled in the Punjab and in north¬ 
west India, but we possess practically no other informa¬ 
tion concerning them. 

The Sakas who superseded the Greeks in Bactria in 
135 B.C. and occupied Gandhfira towards the beginning 
of the Ist Century B,C. had themselves driven out 
of Bactna by the Yeiih-chi, another similar race from 
north-west cWa. The passes of the Hindu Kush being 
closed to them they appear to have travelled by way of 
Slstan {Sakasthana) into the Indus Valley. In so doing 

I XtLQ IQddKIL Balkli ib« 

* HJj -miqiiflAtf il» of iho 



4 SCHUTUREB IN THE PESHAWAE MUSIEUM, 

they seem to hare mingled and mtermanied 
the^astem branch of the Farthkna who ^own as 
the PahUvas and whose rulers bear Parthian names- 

Both Sakaa and Pahlavas ruled in nortb-w^ Indw 
and coins of the Saha rulers, Maues, ^es^and ^baes, ar 

in^ription of a Pahlava ruler, named G^nikphanie^ 
recovered at Ta)ht-i-Bahi and dated m the 
of his reign and in the year 103 of an unknown era 
preserved in the Lahore Museum. j r •* ■ 

But GandhSra had not yet come to the end of its 
vasions The Yetih-cM, who had driven the Sakas from 
Stria were suf&ciently powerful to fot^ the passes of 
the Hindu Kuah, to conquer the Kabul ’Valley and 
50 A.D. to overthrow Hermaeus, the last pniu^ 
house of Eucratidcs. The principal tribe of the \ cuh-chi 
the K^Mns and their ruler Kujula Kadpksea ] 
Trended hb couquesln to Gandhara and bis to 

the Puniab and even mto the basm of the Ganges. 

Of these KushUn rulers the great^ and 
fill was lUnishka who made Puniahapuia, the modem 
P^hawar, his winter capital and extended his con^mests 

from the borders of China te jTjEia 

and for the only time in its chequered histow,Gaai^a 
^ to be a tentier.^ Under Kamshka and bis 
sora Huvishka and Vasudeva it enjoyed ite penod ot 
p«Bper.ty «nd it i» to tto =« that wrtl. one 
exception, ® all the ancient monuments of Gandhara, from 

fis B,c.i i)i^O™di>pliwii«» bejiii to reign in IS A,D. and wi* *till iwgamg in 

^ic'hiaidreinHrt* kLngdoHi a uid to hm iraded to 

l^nu^ Imt Aio^^ttoUc E^nl* nt^nhbaigwhi noetn to indionto Oint C*^*^**^, 

nre nil Wd on the hordom ci 

the nome porind* AlgKnmilUn inTmcd part of ^ ^ 

Ftn„il hot it »a- hiia ^tii^ffieulty mid Cindhirt to i^ity « 
^frintler m it« to-day. Attock, tho Jetry ntntioti on tlM IndlU. 

by AkW in IBSl-Sa wnn to nnmed btonw it wm th# nortb-wort 

^^i^fAik^%MltWlct of Shnhbwgnrld. «■ SSS B'C. 
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history and art of gaudeara. 


the stapas oi the Ehyber to the ruined walls stUl visible 
in the high banks of the Indus at Hund, are to be assigned , 
and it is leligious foundations of Kushan date that have 
yielded most of tbe sculptures in this museum • 

Kanishka is said to have been converted to Buddhism 
and the Buddhist texts make of him a second Atoka 
and of Gaudhfira a second holy land of Buddhism. 
Although the Buddha in all probability never travelled 
west of the present United Provinces we find that before 
the 5th Century numerous sites in Gandhota were definitely 
associated with, and owed their fame to events connected 
with the Buddha in his last or previous eidstencea/ while 
the sanctity of Peshawar was assured by Kanishka’s 
great stufa reputed to enshrine relics of the Buddha, 
and by the Patrachaitya wherein was preserved his 
(begging bowl). 

It was from the site of Eanishka^s stupa that Dr. B, B. 
Spooner recovered W excavation in March 1(M)9 thcM 
same relics ® of the Buddha and the bronre reliquary m 
which they had been enahrined, and it is Kanishka himself 
whom we see in the centre of tbe casket between figures 
of the 8UU and moonj PI. 10. 

After the death of Vasudeva, c. 225 A.D., the Kushiln 
power declined, though it survived in the Punjab until 
the middle of the 5th Century. Of the liMory of GandhBm 
during this period know little until about 400 A.D. 
when it was visited by the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, 
Fa Hian. From his description of the atiipa of the Eye 
Gift " adorned with silver and gold ” and his stotement 
that some seven hundred priests still served the Patia- 
chaitya at Peshawar it is clear that Buddhism was 


1 tftBs* oJ tlm Eto jsirt " to mark Ikfr ipt>t wheiv the Buddb^ 

Kn WM ft BodliiftftttTa* f(ftTifi OI'** " VM ftt J^shkftr4TftU,i 

of th» ViJTMitiini »l Fo-ln-tlwi iho rite oi tb« 

DODTimiion of tl» Yalahi HSrilL iomo SS li t* tlw of F<uhku«T»U, 

■Bd tbs BMDO ml tbs fijina* Jitni* " Afiy K of »' *Mll tnrtber to the 

* The »li« veto preeentwl to tb* BudAbuLe o( Blirme UOd hj™ been «- 
flPiliritieKl ftt Mftndulfty. The cukflt b pfr^TT(4 in tfco Pwkftwnr Mniwum iJid 
ift ^*iv**v Cftfft Jft aslu^tod in CoQtml HiN* 
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relatively vigorous ami flourishing. But when iu 520 A.D. 
Song-yun, another Cbineso pilgrim, reached Gimdhara 
he records, “This b the country which the Ttedha des¬ 
troyed.*. .since which event two generations 
pa^d." These Ye-tha or White Huns, a barbarous horde 
from Central Asia, swept down into India towards the 
end of the 5th Century carrying fire and 
where in their train, obtained possession of the Kash^ 
donunions and eventually overthrew the great empire 
of the Guptas. 


Song-jnm speaks of the Ye-tha king (Siihiiagula), 
whom he met in camp, as cruel and vindictive, practising 
the most barbarous atrocities, worshipping demons and 
opposed to the law of the Buddha. Nevertheless he still 
records the existence at Po-lu-sha (ShahbajigaThi) of 
beautiful images “ covered with gold sufficient to dazzle 
the eves *’ and, within the temple, paintings of the 
Vbvantara Jlltaka so vividly lifelike as to bring tears to 
the eves of the barbarians. But he was the last to aee 
the glories of the Buddhist shrines of Gandhara, for some 
fifteen years later Mihiragula destroyed sixteen hundr^ 
of its religiouB establishmeiite* MUed two-thirds of the 
inhabitants and reduced the remainder to slavery. 


From this calamity GandhAra never recovered and 
when a hundred years later Hiuan Tsang, the most famoiw 
of the Chinese pilgrima, passed through Gandhara the 
traces of this devastation were still clearly lepble on the 
face of the desolated land. He found it without a king 
and a dependency of Kapiia^ and not only depopula^ 
but more than half rumed by the evils of war. He 
mentions some fifteen religious cBtablbhments among 
those still occupied, but of the rest records with pathetic 
brevity, There ate about one thousand satigMT^maf ^ 
which are deserted and in mins. They are filled with wild 


> Ttfl flf MiiuLa Tsing Li %ha Kobiitin 

1 BaddbiMt 
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mSSGBY AND ART OF OAHDHiBA, 

shmbs and solitary to the last degree. Tb® stupas are 
mostly decayed.” ‘ 

But the worst mvaaionB were yet to come and 
Gandhara under the rule of Turfct Shahiya kings of Kabul 
and of their successors the IBndu Shahiya rulers of Oluna 
(Hund) still remained Indian in manners and Lang^ge 
ontU the beginning of the llth Centurj- when the Muham¬ 
madan invasion swept away the last traces of Indian a , 
language and culture. 


ART, 


The school of art which arose and flourished m 
GandhSlra was not the first to arise on Indian aod. 
Long before we have the Ancient Indian School re¬ 
presented by the sculptures of the Bharhut stupa,® tte 
railings of Bodh Gaya,* the gateways of Sanchi, the 
facades of the rockcut temples of Orissa* and the Konkan, 
and the pre-Kushan sculptures of Mathura,® 

Now these works of the Ancient School show a con¬ 
tinuous development from the rudimentary technique of 
most of those of Bharhut, through the more developed 
style of the reliefs on the Bodh Gaya railing to the masterly 
execution of the best sculptures of Sanchi. 

The school of Gandhftra, on the other hand, though 
later in date is not a natnral continuation of the Ancient 
Indian School but exhibits clear evidence of Hellcmstic 
influence, displays a greater mastery over techm^l 
difficulties and introduces new and foreign motiis. 


» B»lt SviUAiii B€£&rd4, Fd-1, p. 68- 
1 Til* T«iki SiKiiiij* kingi ol Ki oul 


• c, middlo' of Ziid- OEntury B-C- 
*lkrl7 Isi OsQturr B.a 

i LdttM bill ol Irt CeatiLfj RO. 

■ f. Iit0*otni7 Ra 
» Utter half of lit OEfilnry B.O. 

* oawaid* 


tltaif detcetiLt litim tb* Ktifc!b4a 
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Nevertheless, like its predecessors, it still remains at the 
service of Buddhist piety and the monuments to be adorned, 
by the reliefs and images, the legends to be illustrated, the 
ends to be served are still Euddhiat, 

Thus though the form be strongly Hclicnistic, the 
matter is Indian and conseq^uently we find many old 
motile of the early school letamed practically iinchan^wi. 
Some are, however, modified and a few entirely trans¬ 
formed. To the already numerous Indian or Indianized 
motifs—atlantes, fantastic creatures, griffons and the 
flora and fauna of India, the new school brought the vine, 
the acanthus, Cupids and garlands,^ Ph 2 (6), fabulous 
creatures such as the hippocampus and triton, Pi. 8 (o), 
marine divinities, the gods of Olympus and all the en¬ 
tourage of Dionysus, while to the architectural details 
of the ancient school, railings, bead and reel and saw¬ 
tooth mouldings, horse-shoe arches, trapezoidal door¬ 
ways, merlons and Indo-Persepolitan pilasters, the 
Drseco-Buddhist sculptors contributed Indo-Corinthian 
pilasters, acanthus capitals, PL 8 (6), modillion cornices 
and foliated mouldings, PI. 5 (o). 

But the greatest contribution to Indian art resulting 
from this union of Hellenistic gemus and Buddhist piety 
is the figure of the Buddha, PL 2 (a), PL 3, PL 9 (a). 
In the earlier sculptures of the Ancimit Indian school 
illustrating events in the last existence of the Buddha, 
the Master is never represented, bis presence in any scene 
being indicated by some sacred symbol. His riderless 
horse with umbrella depicts the flight from the palace,® 
an empty throne under a tree the Enlightenment; ® 
but Gautama himself never appears and it was the Hel¬ 
lenistic artists of Gandhlra familiar with the comprehen¬ 
sive pantheon of Greek art who first attempted to portray 

^ omcriJi*, FI. S {a}, Iosq ihwi oluEiti f&nn and Jn No. 2*1, Pi apfrtir 
u rittw yukahu wliUfr lit 11^ 2 (6) lEits jULkletcd are pcwbly no lonp*! Cuiiidj 

bui th# effapeing wad Hftriti be«ri£if * long ponsdr 

■ la. 

* IntrtMl. IV, 
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the Master.*- That this product of Indo-Greok atehers 
failed ultimately to satisfy Indian ideals lessens in no 
way the credit of the achievement of the Giueco-Buddhist 
artists, for whatever may be thought of the later develop¬ 
ments of the Buddha image in India proper there can 
be no doubt that it originated in Gandhaxa and that it 
is not only the oldest in the world but also the source from 
which the artists of Central Asia and the Far East drew 
their Inspiration. This alone invests it with great his¬ 
torical interest and importance for it can hardly be con¬ 
tested that the Buddha figure is Asia's greatest artistic 
success. 

Closely connected vrith the figure of the Buddha are 
the Bodkisattvas,® Pi, 1, PL 4 («), (c), another contribution 
of the school of Gandhara to Indian art. 

The artists worked not only in stone,^ but also in 
stucco, terracotta and clay and it must not be forgotten 
that these images were invariably embellished with poly¬ 
chrome and gold. Evidence of this is furnished not only 
by Song-yun's account of the dazzling images of Fo-lu-sha 
but by 108 M,* 943 M (a), (5), (c),® Ko. 227,* and 
Nos. 1797 and 1809.’ 

We have already seen that Buddhism reached Gandhara 
about 250 B,C. and that fromc, 190 B.C. to c. 100 B.C. the 


^ Tbo pciority of iho i£n4^ of Lba Bnddha if un- 

And Dr. A- CociliiArflBirB.ni3r ld. the wur^ (klAltod Ln Um 
AfLt’ftocei ilio doim ot tlia figun^, if not tu pritiritAt IcMt ta 

4>qUA] onUqnily. 

* The t^rm BodhlcAtivi^ im the of aHj hmnAn or divine^ who 

hiu n&chnd that itAW of davrlopmont which a^uth Ms bnximiika a Buddhm. 
In histCiry uMy udo BuddhA i« known, QauUmA himodf^ c^oaed to 

hA A Bodhi^attVA oa AtLAinin^ Buddhahood. But the Boddhiitii ^4^*0 cVcLvod 
A oi ^^oanl|Ma othDin, AfnOQg the boflE knoira p| whuECl aFb AVAlqlateAi^ATil» 

And VajrApSni- 

* The fltqna lued for moit -m the Huljjturea iA a VAJietj of gm-iflii blua hist 
which varl» ccnMdcfAbly in MteucAA, oaiue of tho m»t benutifiif And seemingly 
enrly Irlcica balng exeentod Ln a cLDAe-grAJ.ocd hoEno^QnAuua itooe bruikiig It^U 
to thjD AXQcntioii of ccIioDi ci^AUin^ In dclkncy thtwe ol worken Ju ivofy 

*TAhteCAMA. 

Caba 

i Cw U. 

'Comlik 
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covuitiy was Tuled by Indo-Greek princ^a. TMs period 
would seetu to have been peculiarly favourable to tne rise 
of the school of Giteco-Buddhist art. But when we 
examine the coins of these rulem it is Greek gods and 
goddesses we see occupying the place of honour on the 
reverse and the same is true of the couis of their ^aka~ 
Pahlava successors. But HeUenistic culture must ev^ 
then have been irmlring itself felt in Gandhira though its 
artj apparently, was not yet devoted to the service of 
Buddhism, 1 Still it is not until the time of Kauislika 
that the Buddha figure appears on a coin. The conven¬ 
tionalization of the Buddha figures on the Kanishka 
casket, PL 10, makes it plain that the origin of this image 
must be assigned to some pre-Kaniahka date and con¬ 
firmation of this is afforded by the gold reliquary from 
Bimaran u'Mch likewise bears repreeentationfl of the 
Buddha and which is said to have been found along with 
coins of Azes.® Tt therefore appears as if the school of 
GandhSra sprang into being between the passing of Indo* 
Greek rule and the coming of the Kushans, that is during 
the »^aka-Pahlava supremacy in the 1st Century B.C. 
Nevertheless it must not be fo^otten that the vast 
majority of the sculptures in the Peshawar Museum 
have been recovered, not from Saka-Fahlava monuments, 
but from the ruins of religious establishments assignable 
with certainty to Kushan times. 

The sculptures themselves do not, as might have 
been expected, afford much assistance towards removing 
the uncertainty as to their date for, unfortunately, among 
the many thousands of GandhSra sculptures we possess, 
few are inscribed, still fewer are dated and none of these 
in any known era. A recent acquisition No. 1044,® 

1 No i^t« in Lu been eatflaTilwl^ It « 

vtaJeh mit^ be tr> yinM tbe euliest cflarLA ot tb« 

Ta thifl «ijij p«nf»dl ^ueb 4oulptiiiT4 nt d A. G. might vrtli 

be nnd, pe>Tlyt|ML Nof wreaitkr* (Qu« 

^ThM« coiiu do not, of coom^ pmtm tho cA&kflt to be ol tfao iipie of Axe* 
the pntiTiiiiptioii is- m>t imvAimQtedv u it WA4 o cobi ifaftti 

found with, tbe Kaniihki nliqutry* 

* Oeniml H«II, p, 5L 
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however, dated in the year 89 eeeniB, on pakogiaphic 
grounda, to be referable to the Kaniahka era and may with 
some confidence be assigned to between 166-210 
The composition and style of this relief point to a period 
when the school was in full vigour and prove that, long 
after Kanishhaj the artiste of tiandhara could, ^at least 
in stone, execute works of consideiable merit. Still 
neither the dated inscriptions nor considerations of style 
enable us to determine with any approach to certainty 
the chronological sequence of the sculptures. As n 
general rule the earlier ones approximate more closely 
to Hellenistic work but the compositions are frequently 
so complex that certainty con rarely be reached. 
Nos. U L, 24 L and 15 L, PL 8, are probably early 
products of the school ^ No, 1739, PL 1, No. 1527, PL 2 (a), 
No. 200, PL 4 (a), Nos. 1866, PI. 4 (c), 28 L, PL 5 (a), and 
1944 of the school in ita full vigour ; and No. 1773, 
PL 4 (b), in its decline; while Noe. 1440, 87 L and No, 403 
appear to mark its complete decadence. 

The interest of the works of this school, however, is 
by no means limited to their religiouB and esthetic aspects, 
important as are these to the students of Buddliism. and 
of the historj’ of ait. They throw a flood of light on the 
life of this doubly classical land of Gandhiira during some 
five centuries, and place at the disposal of the ludianist 
a comprehensive dictionaiy of antiquities illustrated by 
contemporary artists. The costumes of all classes from 
princes to paupers, the furnishing of houses, WMpons of 
war and the chase, armour, articlea of toilet and jewellery, 
litters, howdahfl, carts and carriages, horses and harness, 
tools, agricultural implements, cult objecta and musical 
instruments are all depicted. We are shown tJio people 
at work, play and worship, engaged in acta of devotion, 
marriages, cremations, donations, sports and visite of 
ceremony and we sje not left ignorant of the appearance 

^ Fuf 1 UB iiuiel?t«d i«l J>r, Kudu* Tlif 

itfcfi iillik* ii iueU * of 
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o( dancers, musicians, travellera, ascetics, wrestlere, 
btavoes and robbers. The forms which gnomes, dryads, 
water spiritea and demons assumed in popular imagina¬ 
tion are all depicted as well as the battlemented and 
guarded city walls and gateways which defended the 
people from their more substantial and mundane enemies. 

These sculptures come also as a welcome corrective 
and addition to the Buddhist canonical books, revealing 
more precisely the form Buddhism took in Gandhara. 
The abundance of images and particularly those of Hariti 
and PsiicMka prove that the Buddhism of the text^ did 
not hold the field unchallenged. The common need of 
the heart for objects of devotion and the still more human 
desire for children and riches were met by these images. 
The numerous monuments and their weafth of sculpture 
are evidence, too, of the prosperity of the country and the 
opulence of its inhabitants who, if we may believe the 
inscriptions, were not less mixed in race than the sculp¬ 
tures themselves in style, for if the Sadliakamitm of 
hiO. 280 and the Dharmapriya and Buddhapriya of 
No. 1944 are Indi^ the Menander of No. 1938 ' and the 
Agesilaos of the Kanishka relio casket at least can clearly 
claim Greek descent. 

The school enjoyed an exceptionally long life and 
though we know comparatively httle of its earlier works 
we are fully informed from Kushan times. The highest 
artistic development seems to have been reached in the 
2nd Century A.X), and this was followed by a very long 
period of prosperity marked by the production of count¬ 
less sculptures of a uniform level of mediocrity, the art 
of the studio being replaced by the craftsmanship of the 
workshop. A very long and slow decUne succeeded, 
evidenced by loss of technical skill, monotonous repetition 
and weakness of composition, but stucco continued to be 
used with considerable vigour until the end of the 6th 
Century A.D, 


^ Of, 4*^ pud fiooLnoUs, 
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Buddhist art in GandhSia teoeived its first blow 
in the early |iart of the 6th Century at the hands of the 
ferocious White Hun ruler, Mihiragula, After the passing 
of the White Hun domination Buddhism again revived 
and in the neighbourhood of the larger towns some of 
the monasteries and stupas appear to have been restored.^ 
Some ancient images and reliefs from the ruins were 
brought into use and stucco work again adorned the 
bases of BtSpas, but life had departed from the art as 
indicate only too plainfy'such figures as Kos. 646-1, 
843, 876.* Nevertheless Buddhism lingered on in 
Gandhara until the Muhammadan invasion (1021 A.D.), 
but by that time the greater part of the monuments 
were already hidden under their ruins awaiting the spade 
of the excavator, to the success of whose efiorts lie cmlec- 
tion bears ample witness. 
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IXTRODUCTIOX TO THE BUDDHA LEGEND. 

To the student of Buddhist sculpture, the ecrjuizy 
as to how far the various legends connected with the 
life of Gautama Buddha are historical, is not one pi im¬ 
portance. It is the legends alone that can explain the 
, scenes represented in the sculptures, and for tins reason 
a brief account of the Buddha’s life, as it is kuo^vn and 
believed in by his followers, is a necessary mtioduction 
to our subject. 

The exact date of the Buddha’s birth is not known. 
His death, according to Dr. Fleet, took place on the 13th 
of October, 483 B.C.,-aiid, as he is said to have been 80 
years of age at the time, it is probably a close approxi¬ 
mation to the truth to date his birth in 503 B.C. The 
legend has it that this event was not only attended by 
countless supernatural phenomena, but also presaged by 
divers dreams and visions. Siddhartba himself, they say, 
was resident in the Tushita Heaven when the time 
approached for him to be reborn on earth, and he long 
deliberated as to who were worthy of being his parents, 
and ultimately decided to be bom of M&y&, the queen 
of King duddhodana, the ruler of the ^&kya clan whose 
capital was Kapilavastu in the present Nepal Teral. 
Accordingly, he descended from heaven and entered the 
right side of the queen under the form, as it seemed to 
the sleeping Maya, of a white elephant with six tusks. 
Here he reposed until the hour of birth arrived. When 
the time came the queen was disporting herself in one 
of the royal gardens outside the city, known as the Lum- 
bini, and the miraculous event itself is said to have taken 
place as she stood beneath a ^1 tree. 

From the place of his birth he was brought bock to 
the capital amid the rejoicingis of the people, and the 
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astrologers were set to cast his horoscope. Noticing 
that the infant's body bore the 32 major and the 80 minor 
marks of a Great Being they seem to have been 
in doubt as to whether he would become a Universal 
Monarch or a perfect Buddha, the saviour of the world, 
for the marks of both are the same. But when the Bichi 
Asita, who was attracted to the spot from a great dis¬ 
tance by visions with which hia miraculons power gifted 
him, came and beheld the child, he pronounced him to 
be indeed the Bodhisattva, that is to say, the future 
Buddha. The royal father, however, does not seem to 
have been attracted by the prospect of his son and heir 
abandoning the throne and going forth as a humble 
mendicant to lead the life of an ascetic, and, therefore, 
exerted himself to attract the prince to worldly things 
by indulging him in every form of luxury and pleasure. 
He was early married to Ya^odhartl, having established 
his right to win her by excelling all the rival Sfikys youths 
in a series of games and contests arranged for that pur¬ 
pose, and he Uved mth her and the other ladies of his 
household m the utmost happiness until early manhood. 
Hia father, however, remembering the prophecy that 
he would renounce the world, kept him almost a prisoner 
within the palace waUs. 

When, in the fulness of time the hour for the Great 
Renunciation drew nigh, the young man, being impelled 
thereto by the gods, prevailed upon his charioteer Chan- 
daka to take him without the enclosure on a pleasure 
trip. Then it was that the gods, in order to set his mind 
on spiritual things, showed him the spectacle of an old, 
decrepit man in the highway. This was succeeded by 
a second vision of a man sick and worn nith pain, and 
then by a third vision of a loathsome corpse. Touched 
to the heart by those pitiful spectacles the young prince 
deoaonded explanations, and, learning thus the truth of 

^ Qi th0» chuwtrrtvtioi ett BvdfUiA tbv ihow but 

tbs iTF'PMt, tbff whorl of luminatu hair hctwwii the turvAfly rtpreMmUd 
•u dohs-^Iikici pfiojootion, Cf. No., 1130 in. tbo And PL 0 
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Old Age, Sickness and Death, was plunged in grief and 
meditation, until a fourth vision, that of a holy aacetic, 
opened bis eyes to the path he should follow to obtain 
freedom from these ills. Meanwhile the king, terrified 
bv the pensiveness that had come upon his son, redoubled 
his efiorts to divert his attention from the grim realities 
of life and to keep him closely confined within the palace. 
But the gods so filled him with a feeling of satiety and 
disgust for worldly thiu^, that, with their assistance, 
he fled in the night leaving his wife, his home and the 
throne that might have been his. 

This is the Great Eenunciation, so often sung in Bud¬ 
dhist story and so often depicted in the various schools 
of Buddhist sculpture. From this time forth he lived 
for several years ss a mendicant seeking the way of sal¬ 
vation by fasting and mortification of the flesh as the 
Brahmans both of those days and of our oivn times do. 
But after many enquiries into the various systems of 
belief then prevailing, and after long trial of the many 
forms of asceticism common to the Hindus of his time, 
he abandoned their methods in despair. It was not 
long after this that the secret of salvation flashed upon 
him, as he sat in meditation beneath the Bodhi tree at 
Bodh-gaya, and he attained to that enlightenment by 
virtue of which he ceased to be a Bodhisattva and became 
a perfect Buddha. 

Almost immediately after the Enlightenment the 
Buddha proceeded to Samath near Benares, where in 
the Deer Park of that place he preached his first sermon 
and thus entered on his ministry. This incident is the 
so-called “turning of the Wheel of the Law”, and is 
naturally a very favourite subject for representation by 
Buddhist artists. 

With this brief sketch of the early years of the Buddha’s 
life, we may pass on to those particulaT legends connected 
with the g^t Teacher which are iUustiated sculp* 
tures now in. the Peshawar Museum. In the rollowing 
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brief list the sculptures illustrative of each legend are 
mentioned at the end of each paragraph, and conversely 
the paragraphs themselves are teferrcd to in the detailed 
description of the sculptures. 

1. DIpankara-J&taka.—It b not easy to become a 
Buddha, the texts inform us, indeed, mch a position 
is to be attained only after a long series of existences 
and the display of the most heroic viitues, and from 
such a probation even Sikya Muni himself was not exempt. 
The stories of his previous lives as given in the Buddhist 
Birth Stories {Jdtahas) enumerate some 550 mcamatioos 
as bird, beast and human being. The Peshawar coUec- 
tiocs contain no representations of jdtakas depicting the 
Buddha in animal esistenoes. The one most' commonly 
represented is the Dipahkara-jcltaka. The Buddha in 
the reliefs is, therefore, not the historical Buddha Gau¬ 
tama but the earliest of his twenty-four predecessors, 
a Buddha named Dipankara. Once when this Buddha 
Dipabkara was about to visit a certain toum, news of 
his coming reached a young ascetic named Megha ox 
Sumati. This pious youth, anxious to pay his respects 
to the great Teacher, and having just won a certain sum 
of money by hie display of Vedic know'lcdge, hastened 
to the town to purchase some flowers to cast in worship 
before Dipankara. Now it so happened that the king 
of the country amdous to pay homage to the Buddha 
hod ordered that all the flowers available should ^ be 
reserved for him. Sumati thus found hmu^lf in difl^- 
culties. However, he clianced to meet a maiden, carry¬ 
ing a water jar, who had been so fortunate as to obtain 
seven lotuses. Five of these he purchased from her, 
on condition that in all future births she should be bis 
wife. The purchase of these flowers from the maiden 
is the Srst act of the drama represented by the sculpture 
^vhereiii the youth and the maiden are seen standing 
to one side bargaining. Having completed this purchase, 
the youth turns and prepares to cast the fiowera before 
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the Buddhflj who has meanwhile arrived on the scene. 
The flowers, however, when thrown, do not fall to the 
ground but remain auspended about the Buddha’s head, 
^ IS plainly shown in the sculpture No. 439. Impressed 
by mis miracle the youth prostmtes himself in adomtioTii 
the same time letting down his long h&ir and spread- 
ing it as a carpet before the feet of the Buddha. Touched 
by this act of devotion, Dipafikara Buddha then addresses 
the young man and prophesies that in du6 time ha will 
attain to enllghteTmient and become a Buddha. By a 
^rther manifestation of miracnlous po^ver, the youth 
ia then mysteriously raised up into the air. where he 
agam kneels and continues his adoration of DTpahkara 
(135, 247, 439, 781, 783, 810, 818, 1122, 1379, 1554. 1852.) 

^ In the sculpture aU these various acts are represented, 
being grouped together into one compositioni The young 
ascetic, it should be remembered, was destined later to 
become the Gautama Buddha of history, while in the 
maiden, Buddhists see YaSodhara, Siddhartha’s youthful 
bride, whom he abandoned in the Great Renunciation. 

2. Syama'Jataka.—^In this existence the future 
Buddha was bom as Syama, a model of filial piety and the 
sole support of his aged and blind parents who lived as 
hermits in a remote part of the Hiinalayas. One day 
when drawing water he was struck by the arrow of the 
king of Benaroa who was hunting deer in the forest, but 
was afterwards miraculously restored to life, (1891.) 

Only four scenes of the story are depicted in the 
relief, No. 1801, PI. 5 (6); (A) the slaying of Syama, (E) 
the hermitage with the two leaf-buta of the llather and 
mc^hei^ (C) the king leading the blind ascetics to the 
body of their dead son, and (D) the parents in grief kneel- 
by the dead body. In the third scene the blindness 
of the parents is most cleverly suggested. 

Hiuanj^ng, who was in India in 629-645 A,D., men¬ 
tions in his description of Qandh&cs a stupa about ten 
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miles from Puslikaravati (Cliarsada) which was then be* 
lioved to mark the site of this edifying? story, and it is 
not impossible that the mound knmvn locally as Pcriuno- 
dherl, near the large village of Gandheri may conceal 
the remams of that monument. 

3. Vi^vantaia-iFatalia.—^The most famous of all the 
Jstakaa is that which recounts the penultimate existence 
of the Buddha, when bom as Prince ViSvantara, the son 
of the king of Sivi, he realized on earth the perfection 
of charity. As the country of Kalinga was suffering 
from famine consequent on a prolonged drought, the 
king in desperation sent some Brahmans of his court 
to beg from the ever charitable Visvantara a miraculous 
white elephant which had the power of producing rain 
whenever deairetl and was naturally' one of the most 
valuable stAte treasures. Visvantara without liesitation 
presented the elephant to the Brahmans and for,this 
more generous than diplomatic act he, on the angry pro¬ 
tests of his father's subjects, was banished from the 
kingdom, and with his faithful wife and two young children 
left for the distant jungle appointed as his place of banish¬ 
ment. (13GG.) 

Even on the road to exile he gave away in alms, first 
his horses and then his chariot. Later, in the jungle 
a wicked Brahman begged from him his children and 
finally The King of The Gods f^akra), in disguise, ob¬ 
tained from this monomaniac of charity even his wife ! 

All, however, ends happily and the prince and his 
family are finally reunited at his father's court. 

In No, 13G6 which appears to depict the first scene 
of the story, we see the elephant of state on the left and, 
in the centre, the princely Visvantara in the act of pie- 
eenting it to an aged Brahman and ratifying the gift 
in the orthodox way by pouring water on the recipient's 
hand. The figure on the extreme right with arms thrown 
up in consternation may well be one of the dismayed 
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populace whose later auger resulted m Yisvantara^s 
oatushment. 

The stoiy is of special local interest as hy the sixth 
century it had been located in Gandhara and the Chinese 
pilgrims Song^yun, 520 A.D. and Hiiion-Tsang, 020-645 
A.D., both found that every one of the numerous Buddhist 
reUgious foundations in the neighbourhood of Po-lu'Sha* 
was reputed to recall one or other episode of this edifying 
legend. 

^ 4. Queen Uaya^s dream.— The sculptures portraying 
this scene are meant to illustrate the conception of the 
Buddha. Originally the whole incident was felt to be 
only the dream announcing to May a the approaching 
conception of the child. But having been so often re¬ 
presented in sculpture, the belief seems to have gromi 
that the incident was a real one. The child is seen des¬ 
cending from the Tushita Heaven in the form of a white 
elephant, which according to the story ought to have 
six tnsks. His divine character is shown by the halo 
which surrounds him. ^luya, the queen, is represented 
as lying asleep, and owing to the fact that in the story 
the elephant can only enter her riglti side, where he re- 
mams during gestation, the queen's head is regularly 
placed to the spectator’s right, so that her right side 
IS rendered accessible to the approaching elephant. A 
curious exception to this otherwise universal rule in Gan- 
dhara is seen in sculpture No. 251 when the sculptor 
having placed the head to the left, has been forced to 
draw the queen iivith her back to the spectator to avoid 
breaking with the tradition. When other female figures 
are shown standing to right and left, they ate imderatood 
to be palace guards in attendance on the sleeping queen. 
fl33,154-A, 251, 350, 566.) 

5. Literpietation of the dream. — As was only 
natural, the queen demanded of the astrologers some 

^ Tbe madem dbeat tpn mJIm ewit of in thn Fltdiuiwftr 

the nb* qI dug of thff eight rmnsidu of Rock E^cta. 
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interpretation of thia extmordinaty dream^ and this iii 
the incident depicted in sculptnies Kos. 147 and 251. 
The king and queen are shown seated aide by side tijm- 
ing attentively toward a Brahmanical figure on the left^ 
who remams seated before them as he expounds the 
meaning of the dream and fi>ret«Ils the birth of the woH' 
derful child. The various texts are somewhat confused 
on the point, but it seems probable that the Brahman 
in question is the Riahi Asita. Sometimes one or more 
guards or other palace attendants figure in the composi¬ 
tion, but they are not essential and their presence or 
absence appears to be determined by consideration of 
space. (147,251.) 

6. The birtht bath and seven steps.— The repre¬ 
sentation of the birth of Prince Siddhartha, is naturally 
one of the commonest of all subjects in Buddhist art. 
The Queen had gone to the LumbinI garden with her 
ladies, and was there disporting herself, when the ap¬ 
point^ moment came. The sculptures show her standf- 
ing in the centre of the composition, with her right hand 
upraised and clutching a branch of the sal tree which 
represents the garden. She is supported by her sister, 
Mahaprajapati, while attendants varying in number are 
clustered ^Mnd them, hleanvrhile the divine child ‘is 
shown issuing from the right eide of the queen (m har¬ 
mony with the legend of the conception). In reverent 
attitudes Brahma and Indra stand to receive hiin._ It 
IB Indra wth the high headdress, who actually receives 
the child in his out^retched arms, while BiaWa, who 
is distinguished by his coiffure, looks on in adoration. 
(32-L, 127, 359, 643-M, 1241, 1242, 1374, 1900, 1903, 
1939.) 

According to some tests no sooner is the Bodhisattva 
bom than he takes seven steps in the direction of each 
of the cardinal points and it is in this act he is shoiMi 
in No. 1374. Other texts state that the newly bom 
infant in first bathed by the two n^a-rajas, Nanda and 
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UpanAnda, who holding thcniBelves in the air create two 
streams of water, hot and cold, for this purpose. It is 
they whom we see in the unique relief No, IflOO, and 
from whose mouths pour the cJeauBuig etreams. 

In GandhSra reliefs the bathing of the Bodhisattva 
is, however, usually assigned to Indra and Brahma nr 
to human attendants, as in the fragmentary right pane! 
of No. 1B03. The left panel of this relief shows the 
dosed litter in which Maya and the child are brought 
from the Lumbinl garden to the capital, Kapilavastu. 

7. The Horoscope. —The story of the Horoscope, 
when the Riahi Asita foretold to the king and queen the 
wonderful nature of the child that had been bom to them, 
difiere in sculptural representation from the scene of the 
Interpretation of the Dream in one detaiJ only. The 
composition is the same, but in the sculptures of the 
Horoscope the seated Rishi holds the child on his lap. 
The prophecy, which the Bi^hi is understood to be making 
to the royal coiinlc, was unfortunately ambiguous. It 
60 happens that tne physical characteristics of a Buddha 
such as the little whorl of the iumitious hair between 
the eyes, etc,, are the same as those of a mighty emperor 
or " Universal Monarch ”, The Rishi himeelf decLared 
that the child would become a Buddha, but the thought 
was repugnant to the royal father, who did his utmost 
to prevent this consummation, His hope was that, 
despite the prophecy of the Ilishi, the child would grow 
up to be that mighty monarch which the peculiar marks 
on E? body indicated equally with the Buddhahood. 
But the gods through pity for mankind thwarted the 
loving but ^Ifish aspirations of the father’s heart, and 
aided the prince to overcome all obstacles and become 
the perfect Buddha. (131, 643*M, C76, 1341, 1720.) 

8. The wnting lesson.—One of the incidents in 
the childhood of the prince Siddhartha, frequently re¬ 
present^ in the Buddhist sculpture, is that of the child’s 
first writing lesson. Having been sent to school wdtfa 
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the other noble children of the ^kya clan^ the young 
Siddhilrtho gives evidence of his niiracnloua powera by 
enumeruting and demonstrating his knowledge of more 
syatema of writing than were known even to his 
the learned Visvaniitra, In the sculptures, the child is 
shown seated with n writing board on his knees, while 
the other scholars and the ffuru are grouped around. 
(13t, 151, 347.} 

9, The wrestlmg match and martial exercises.— 
The Buddhist books unfortunately give varying and 
confused accounts of the several physical exercises praC' 
tised by the young prince. In some they appear as part 
of his youthful training, in others it is stated that this 
side of his education had been so neglected that the 
father of Yasodhaca raised objections when ^uddhodana 
first sought his daughter in marriage for his son Siddhurtha. 
But despite this handicap the Bodhisattva declared him¬ 
self ready to compete with all comers in any branch of 
sport. Elaborate games were, therefore, instituted and 
the Bodhisattva, of course, easily defeated all other com¬ 
petitors. In fragment No. 143 is seen one of the events, 
a wrestling matchaud in No. 1408 we see the Bodhisattva 
engaged in archery and tug of war. The presence of 
a figure with a sling seems to indicate that slingiog also 
formed part of the contest. (3d-L, 143, 1408, 1899, 
1902, 1908, 1938.) 

10. The ^ying oE the elephant.— Naturally, King 
Suddhodana was overjoyed at his son's splendid victory 
in these contests, and ordered that the great elephant 
of state should be sent to bring the young prince back 
from the field. But this aroused the jealousy of the 
future Buddha'a wicked cousin, Devadatta who, with a 
sbigle blow, felled the elephant as it was issuing from the 
city gate. Nanda, BiddMitha’s half-brother, seeing the 
huge carcase blocking the gate dragged it a little aside, 
that trafiic might not be obstructed. Later, when the 
Bodhisattva himseli arrived on the scene, he picked up 
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the huge creature with one hand and hurled it over the 
seven walla and moata of the city, iu order that the de¬ 
composing maas might not infect the town. Cf^ No. 
1D06. (J42, im) 

11. The marriage of Siddhirtha.— No very detailed 
reliefs depicting the marriage of the Bodhiaattva have 
ever been recovered but in No. 701 -M, there is a summary 
veraiou of the ceremony, the cssentiaf rites of which are 
union of hands, the circumambulation of the sacred hre 
and the aspersion of water. In No. 701-M, the bridal 
couple, hand in hand, stand on cither side of the fire 
which is flanked by water pots, a single female with palm^ 
like fan and one drummer serving to indicate the tnar-^ 
riage party. Even though the ceremotiy must have been 
one familiar to those whom these reliefs were intended 
to edify, the absence of the officiating Brahman is some¬ 
what surprising. In No. 250, only the left half of the 
scene is preserved and bore the female attendant acts 
as train-bearer to the bride. Though the bride is mis¬ 
sing in No. 1905, her long train, the fire and the water- 
pots leave no doubt as to the purport of the relief. (250, 
4G9, 701-M, 1003.) 

12. The first meditation of the Bodhisattva 
Siddhartha.^On a certain day the prince was taken 
by hia father to see a ploughing match, where in the 
enioloaed space the half-stripped men and the straining 
oxen were labouring strenuously before the assembled 
crowd. .A.S the snn increased in strength, the sweat ran 
down both men and oxen, and for a few moments they 
ceased from their labours. In the meantime various 
insects came forth from the ground and flocks of birds 
descending in multitudes devoured them. Seeing the 
tirefl oxen, their necks bleeding from the yoke, the men 
toiling beneath the midday sun ond the birds devouring 
the helpless insects, the heart of the Bodhisattva was 
filled with grief. Retiring from the enclosure he found 
a secluded place near a jaaibit tree and disuiissing hia 
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aitendanta sat down beneath its shady branchea and 
through the love and pity produced by hia reflections 
was wrapt in a state of unconscious ecstasy. (J73D.) 

Later, when Suddhodana missing his son sent men 
to search for him, the prince was found tost in medita¬ 
tion, the shadow of the tree still shading him, though 
the shadow of the other trees had failed not to move 
with the ascending sun. The king summoned to the 
spot, beholding this sight, was fllted with awe and bowed 
down at the feet of his son. It is probably his figure 
which we see at the lower left comer of the pedestah 
In No. 1739, PI. ], the ploughing scene is relegated to 
the extreme right of the pedestal, while the left is occu¬ 
pied by two adoring donors before an incense burner. 

13. The Cycle o! the Great Renunciation.— The 
moral of the sculptures portraying the life of voluptuous 
ease which the young prince led in hie early years, is to 
show how great was the sacrifice he made in abandoning 
all that was his and in wandering forth alone to seek 
salvation. The prince is usually represented seated on 
his couch with yaaodharii, his chief queen, by his side, 
wliile numerous other ladies are grouped around, usually 
holding a variety of mumcal initniments. This is the 
first scene in the so-called Cycle of the Great Renuncia- 
tioti. The story is then developed by representing the 
satiety and disgust which came upon the prince. After 
seeing the visions of old age, sickness and death which 
the gods contrived for him, followed by the vision of the 
holy mendicant, his heart was filled with a great sorrow 
for mankind, and a great yearning to find deliverance 
for all men from this hideous chain of birth and rebirth 
with its attendant siiflering. At this point the gods 
arranged that he should awake one night and behold the 
ladies of his palace in the repellent abandon of satiated 
sleep — a scene which is also repTesented in Gandbara 
art, sometimes in u very realistic way. This decides the 
question for Siddhartha. He arises from his couch and 
flees, the gates of the closely guarded palace being mim- 
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culoualy opened for iiini by tlie gods. In the Gculptures 
representing this flight from Kapilavastu, the young 
prince is sbo\™ mounted on hia faithful horse Kanthaka 
^dth the groom Chandaka in attendance. That no noise 
may occur to alarm the guards^ the horse’s foot are up* 
held by Yakahas, a sort of gnome in Buddhist story, 
while in some compositions the Evil Spirit^ Mara, bow 
in hand, is shown pleading with the prince to abandon 
his intentions, for wliich purpose he offers hbn the so¬ 
vereignty of the world, as in the Temptation in Chris¬ 
tian sto^. The female figure on the right in No. 572 
b the City Goddess, or Nagura-devald of Kapilavastu— 
a conception traceable directly to Hellenistic art. (3S-L, 
134, !54^A, 343, 345, 457, 572, 784, J2G5, I2fi7, 1377, 1718, 
J774, 1882, 1307, 1008, 1914.) 

14* The Cutting of the hnir^ —There is no sculp¬ 
ture in this Museum, nor indeed any sculpture so fcir 
kllo^vll in Gandhara, which illustrates this incident in 
the Buddha story^ But the legend may he mentioned 
here with propriety as explanatory of sculpture No. 163. 
The Bodhisattvai having fled a certain distance from 
the royal capitel, dismounted from hia horse and pre¬ 
pared to send it back to the city. He felt it necessary 
to abandon also his princely dress and jewels. How 
these were given to the groom, and an exchange of gar¬ 
ments effected with a hunter who chanced to appear at 
that moment, wearing a cloth of that reddish yellow 
colour associated even t<M]ay in India with mendicants 
we need not detail here as none of these incidents are 
as yet included m this coUection. The cutting of the 
hair, however, is more important. All the texts agree 
that he drew his ewortl with his right hand, seized his 
long locks with his left, and cut them completely o2 
with one stroked The EodhiBattva, then cast both hair 
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and turban into the air wliera they were sensed by the 
deities of the Trayastriiii&i Heaven, who boie them ofi 
to their own abode as objects of worahip. It is the royal 
turban, worshipped of the gods, which appears on JMos. 
m and 437, (163, 437.) 

15. Farewells of Kanthaka and Chandaka,— 
Among the Seven Jewels which are naturally possessed 
by all Universal Mouarclis and therefore by all Buddhas, 
three are especially important, to wit the “ Jewel of 
Women ”, the “ Jewel of Horses ”, and the ** Jewel of 
Parinnyahas ”, In the case of a Universal Monarch this 
word paritiayafca is interpreted to mean “ leader of an 
army ”, In the Buddha story, however, it means nothing 
more than leader of the horse afoTe-mentioned, The 
three jewels in the case of Gautama, therefore, am: 
Yasodhara his wife, Kaij(.haka his horse, and Chaudaka 
his groom j and the fact that the two latter at least were 
born simultaneously with Siddhartha himself is quaintly 
called to mind by BCuIptuies of the infant colt and the 
infant groom, now in the Calcutta and Lahore Muecunis. 
The touching closeness of relation between Siddhartha 
an<l his home is thus established, and it is not surpris* 
ing that even the latter was deeply moved when the 
moment came for Cbandaka to lead him back to the 
city, leaving the young prince to wander alone os a humble 
mendicant. The incident, which is perhaps as human 
and touching as any in eastern story, is depicted in sculp¬ 
ture No. 354. According to the Buddhacftarila, the 
grief-stricken horse is kissing his master’s feet and bath¬ 
ing them in tears. The sorrowing groom stands near by, 
holding the princely jewels which Siddhartha has just 
entrusted to him. (354.) 

16. The sis years of austerities.— The Peshawar 
Museum is fort^ate in having a sculpture representing 
this period of Siddh&rtha’s life, as, apart from bas-reliefs, 
only one other image of the cmaciat^ Buddha is known. 
The event illustrated by this sculpture, No, 799, PJ, 3, 
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has been already referred to in the Introduction. (799, 
!413, 1841, l&l l, 1912. 1913.) 

17* Hymn of the Nhfd KaliTra. —^After subjecting 
his fleah for six years to alJ the austerities prescribed by 
Hindu ascetiGm, the Bodhmttva lost faith in these 
methods, and to the disgust of the five di^iples who 
had attached themselves to him, partook of food and 
preceded to enter on a more rational course of contem¬ 
plation. Having refreshed himself and recovered from 
the rigours of his previous penances, he is said to have 
removed from that place toward a certain pijxil tree, 
the tree under which the Truth was destined to be mani¬ 
fested to him. For this reason it is now known as the 
B^hi’trce, and what is said to be a descendant of it is 
still worsMpped at Bodh-gaya, In his progress toward 
tWs spot it so chanced that he passed the abode of Ka- 
lika, the king uf the Nagas. Perceiving the efiuJgeuce 
of the Master s body, Kalika and his wife Suvarnapra- 
bhasa issued forth, and after uttering a hymn of praise, 
pronounced the prophecy of his approaching Enlighten¬ 
ment. As is usual in the representation of these serpent 
deities, the Naga and Lis ^dfe are shown in the sculp¬ 
ture ^vith the lower portion of their botlles concealed 
yy ® which is understood to surround the tfinb 

in which they lived. They are further distinguished 
from ordmaij- mortals by the cobra’s hood or hoods 
which nw from behind the neck and arch over, some¬ 
times quite covering the head. (455, 792, 1887.) 

^ 18* The dpproHch to the Bodhi>seat. —After receiv¬ 

ing the picdictioii of the KSga K&lika the Bodhisattva 
continues hia march to the Bodhi-tree. On the way he 
me^a a gri^ cutter named Svastika who presents him 
with a bundle of soft, green grass. It is this which he 
Mcepts m the scenes on the right of Kos. 1723, 1840, and 
later strews on the Bodhi-seat. In No. 787 we see the 
seat prepared and the expectant Earth goddess is depict- 
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od a mi-corps before the throne. The amorous couple to 
the left appear to bo Mara and his daughter. (787, upper 
panel, 792, 1723, 1840, 1884.) 

The identification of the male figure arising from the 
throne b uncertain. It does not appear to be the spirit 
of the Bodhi-tree such as is seen in the piped foliage of 
No. IS84 but seema to correspond to the naked figure 
with bow seen in No, 1884 and to the bieeling figure of 
No. 1840. 

19. The Temptation.— The attainment of Supreme 
Enlightenment on the part of a Buddha is manifestly 
a psychological experience of which sculptural represent¬ 
ation is impcs.^|hle. The importance of the event to 
the whole Buddhist world, however, was such that sculp¬ 
tures, which should at least call it to mind, were impera¬ 
tively demanded, and these artists had to suppi}'. To 
do so, they had recourse to that incident which was most 
closely associated with the Enlightenment in time, namely 
the Temptation of Uautama by the Evil Spirit, MSra, 
for just before the supreme moment, as the Bodhisattva 
sat beueath the Bodhi-trec, Mara fearful lest the Buddha 
might accomplish his ends aud thus not ouly save him¬ 
self but open up the path of salvation for countless others, 
approached him and tried to persuade him to give up 
the quest. He is -said to have tempted him with the 
lust of power, and the lust of pleasure, commandiug his 
own daughters to disport themseivea before him, cf. No. 
353 ; but the Bodhisattva rose superior to his wiles. 
Thereupon Mara summoned his demons and made a 
furious and appalling assault upon Gautama, seeking to 
dislodge him from the seat. But Gautama merely touched 
his right hand to the ground and called upon the Earth 
goddess to bear witness to his right to remain where he 
was, by virtue of his acts in previous existences, cf. No. 
18M, FI. 6(A), and ultimately the hosts of Mam the 
Evil One were forced to retire discomfited. It was in 
the course of the succeeding night that the moment of 
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aupmme EnlighteiLmcnt eDsued, md Siddhartba passed 
from the state of being a Bodliisattva to falJ and pcrfecjt 
Buddhahood. {128, 313 (?), 352, 353, 355, 1232, 1723, 
1S44,1£KI4.) 

20 , The ofiering ot the four bowli*—Some time 
the Enlighteiimeixt, the Buddha — we may now eall 
him so for the hrst time — arose from the Bodhi-seat uud 
betook himself to a neighboutiriLg grove, where he fell 
into an ecstatic trance which lasted for seven weeks, 

enjoyed the beatitude of Deliverance**. At 
the end of this period the Guardiaus of the Four Quarters, 
i^uzijig that the trance was at an end and that he would 
1 need of food after this prolonged fast, approa¬ 

ched ^ seat, each with a golden bowl, for they loiew 
that, hiwmg^ no begging bowl, he could not receive the 
food that the gods were contriving for him. But the 
Buddha refused to accept the golden bowla, as they were 
of precious materials and unsuited for a religioiis men- 
di^nt. The guardians then offered a whole series of 
other TOwls of lesa and less valuable materials. Ail were 
refused, nnttl they offered four bowls of stone. These 
he could ac^pt, but in order that no one of the Guard- 
jans of the Quarters should be honoured by the accept¬ 
ance of his bowl to the sorrow and chagrin of the remain¬ 
ing three, he was pleased to accept an four, which were 
rtrmghtway moulded into one by his miraculous power.^ 

T Lokapalas, from one of whom 

the Buddha has already accepted a bowl. {43741, 1545, 

1022 , 1934 .) ^ r 


ParaUel groovings appear on the bowds of Buddha 
images to mark the four-fokl origin, C/. No. 208 and 
the alms bowls m the Table Cases. 

it is of interest to note, furthermore, that the Buddha’s 
“Cgging Bowl represented on sculptmre No. 171-A is 
suppose 0 have lieeu preserved in Peshawar, at what 
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was called the Piitrachaitya or HnlJ of the Bowl. This, 
m M. Fouchcr has shown, stood originally at the place 
now known as Panjtirath, where are the modem Hindu 
burning grounds. 

SI- The offering of the two merchants.— On the 
pedestal of the Emaciated Gautama from Tal^t-i-B.Hu, 
No. 799, is the only representation ho far found in GuD' 
dhara of the story of the two merchants. When the 
time arrived for the Buddha to w'uke from his seven 
weeks’ trance after the Enlightenment, a caravan of 
merchants happened to approach the grove wherein he 
sat. This was the caravan of the merchants Trapusha 
and Bhaltika of Orissa, who being cautiou,s men had 
placefl two 1>ul]ocks at the head of the caravan to go on 
before and give warning of approaching danger. On 
nearing the grove these bullocks suddenly showed signs 
of fear, and refused to advance. Nay, they even lay 
down, while the other bullocks also stopped and paid no 
heed to the blows of their drivers. It was even found 
that the wheels of the wagons bad become mysteriously 
fixed. At this juncture a stranger, the Genius of the 
grove in bodily form, appeared l»fore the terrified mer¬ 
chants and told them of the Buddha’s presence and Ids 
need of food. Thereupon they approached his seat under 
the spirit’s guidance and made him offerings of honey¬ 
comb and wheat, which he received in the four-fold bowl 
he had just accepted from the Guardians of the Heavenly 
Quarters. The accuracy with whicb the story is told on 
this pedestal is remarkable. Every detail of the legend 
is faithfully and cleverly depicted. (Pedestal of No. 7D0.) 

22 . The first sermon. —The time had now come for 
the Buddha to enter actively on his ministry. Mention 
has already been made of the five disciples who attach¬ 
ing themBelves to him during his asceticism deserted him 
in disgust w'hen abandoning his austerities he struck out 
a path for himself. These erstw'hile disciples, on leaving 
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him, had betaken themselves to the famous Mrigadava 
or Deer Park at Ssmlth, near Benares. The Buddhui 
therefore^ having decided to address himself first to them, 
proceeded to Benares, and it was m the Deer Park that 
he preached the First Sermon, or for the fir^t time Turn¬ 
ed the Wheel of the Law ”, as the event is described by 
Buddhists. In the older school of Indian sculpture, 
where the figure of the Buddha is never depicted, the 
incident can only be represented symbolically, and the 
symbol chosen is naturally the wheek Such s)n[nbolical 
representations also oc^ur in Gandhfira, but usually the 
Buddha is himself shown in the sculptures of this school, 
seated in the midst of the famous ‘‘ Monks of the Band 
of Five ”, as they are called. The symbolism has not 
disapp^red, however, for in almost afi cases the sacred 
wheel is shown, usually on the front of the Teachers 
Srat, and sontetunes in connection with the trident or 
iri^ula representing the three jewels of Buddhism, namely, 
the Buddha, the^ Doctrine and the Community of Monks, 
for it was on this occasion that the third jewel, the mo-^ 
nastic order, came into being. The deer reclining on 
either side of these symbob serve to remind the spec¬ 
tator of the Mrigadiva, the place where the sermon was 
delivered* C/. No* 1844, PL 0(B). (129, I4t> (rj, 349, 
455, 760, 762, 767, 772, 773, 786, 812, 920-M, 1250, 1252, 
1781, I844-B.) 

23* Converaioii oS —KuSyapa of UruvUva 

was the eldest of three brotherss &11 famous Hindu asce¬ 
tics, w’ho dwelt with a vast muttitudo of disciples on the 
^nk of a river near the place where the Buddha had 
himself practised austerities* After beginning his minis¬ 
try at Bmsres he betook himself to Kiisyapa’s hermit- 
age, mtendmg to convert him and all his followers. But 
this proved no easy task, and the Buddha was obliged 
to have recourse to some five hundred miracles to effect 
his purpo^. ()ne of these w*as the Victory over the 
Serpent, w^ch is repiesented in the sculptures mentioned 
at the end of thb paragraph* In one comer of the 
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hermitage, eo the atory runa, waa a fire temple in which 
dwelt a particularly venomous serpent. The Brahmans 
were so terrified of this monster, that they had aban¬ 
doned the temple altogether and no one dared to approach 
it. To Impreiis them with hi.'j transcendental powers, 
the Buddha craved permission to occupy this building. 
Kfisyapa, of course, refused, thinking that the Master 
would certainly lose his life, but was forced to yield finally 
to the Buddha although warning him that it meant 
certain death. He, however, calmly entered the place 
and took lus seat. The details of the legend vary sli^tlj, 
but for our purpose it suffices to say that, as soon as the 
Buddha had seaterl himself, his br^y began to emit so 
dazzling an efiulgence that the terrible serpent w*a.s over¬ 
awed, until laying aside his anger, he crept meekly into 
the Buddha’s begging bowl, Cf. Kos. 1373, 1378, etc. 
The Brahmans meanwhile, having seen the extraordi¬ 
nary light issuing from the temple, concluded that the 
place was on fire, and hastened thither with jars of water 
to extinguish the supposed conflagration. Sculpture Ko. 
13Q shows them mounting on ladders for the purpose. 
{136, 140, 140, 768, 769, 790, 1373, 1376, 1378, 1451, 
1549, 1577, 1710, 1842, 1851, 1890.) 

It is satisfactory to observe that in the end the Bud¬ 
dha’s heroic efforts were croivned with success, and the 
whole community of the KaSyapas joined the newly found¬ 
ed church. 

For some unknoftm reason this legend appears to 
have enjoyed exceptional local popularity and the Museum 
possesses no less than fifteen reliefs or statuettes dealing 
with the conquest of the snake, besides sixteen frag¬ 
ments undoubtedly from these or similar representations, 
including four small detached hands holding an alms- 
bowl m which the snake ties coiled. Cf, Nos. d4-M, 
742-M, 82(hM, 1056. 

24. The ordination of Nanda.— One of the most 
extraordinary legends in Buddhist story is that of the 
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TOnvereion of Nanda, a haff-brother of the Btidciha. The 
Isvt^er IS said to have led him away from bia well-bclovcrl 
wife hy tlifi (teviee of giving? him his bowl to carry and 
refuaiag to retake it until they reached the monastery 
wJicre the young man was promptly shaved and ordained 
w a monk, despite all his protestationfl. Cf. No. 1802. 
Thereafter he was to all intents and purposes a prisoner 
and h)s vanoiw attempts to escape are recounted by the 
18^) illustrated by sculpture No. 152. 


Once while the Buddha was abroad, Nanda contrived 
mfut^tory and began to make his 
Rntaurroundmg grove of trees. 
Blithe Buddha although at a great distance from the 

tW^IK'T 'ind flying rapidly 

Jl*® sonie little distance in front 

vnnrJ ’approach, the iFretehcd 

youth hid quickly bebnd a tree, but lo! os the Buddha 

drew near, the tree waa suddenly raised bodily into the 
air, Jaclosmg the unfortunate Nanda to his giue. Need- 

There may be a moral to this story, but it must be 

^somewhat obscure. Is it being 
^chantable to imagine that the legend is meant to 

Kiddhn overweening love and pity of the 

Buddha, who to save humanity was cruel to be kind ? 

^r^u salvation forced 

But no such need is apparent, and as the 
story stands, he figures rather as a martyr to the cause, 

met^Utin^fL Once w^hite the Buddha was 

in a solitary grotto on a hilltop in Ma^adha 
the des^ aroM m Indra to visit him, and L accorfindy 

Pafl.ba^ikha. to ..nomTtl 

Sllne Nn Taldit-i-Bahi representing 

lus scene. No. 7S7, shows the Buddha seated within 
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the cave. The little lions beneath the seat, as well as 
the other animals; in the back-ground, indicate both the 
wildness of the eite and the peace which the Buddha’s 
presence caused to fall upon all creatures. The harpist 
in No. 787 is shown at the (proper) right of the grotto, 
while the kneeling fij^e at the Buddha’s lei^ is Indra 
Mmself, distinguished in Gandhara sculpture by his pecu¬ 
liarly high headdress. (787, r^ntral panel, 1909, 1042, 
1944.) 

26 . Clonversion of the Yaksha A|avika.— The stor^ 

goes that a certain king of Atavi, in order to save hia 
oiiim life, had promised the Yaksha Atavika, living in a 
neighbouring forest, to give bim one of Ms subjects daily. 
The pact had been duly kept, and one by one the wretched 
inhabitants had been handed over to the ogre, until there 
was no one left to sacrihee except the young son of the 
king, and orders were accordingly issued to have him 
led away to the monster. But at this juncture the Bud¬ 
dha, whose sympathy appests to have been somewhat 
tardy in this case, betook himself to the ogre’s abode, 
and finding him absent, forced his way in and seated 
himself on the throne. The yaish<Ys fury on discover¬ 
ing him there can be imaging, but was utterly futile, 
and the conclusion of the whole matter was the conver¬ 
sion of the demon. Thus, when the attendants arrived 
with the young prince, the yahe^ha, instead of devouring 
him, lifted him up in his arms before the Buddha wd 
made obeisance. This is the moment depicted in sculp¬ 
ture No. 471. (471.) 

27. The oSeemg o! the handful oE dust.— It was 
a daily custom of the Buddha, who enjoined the same 
upon his monks, to wander abroad at a certain hour 
in ^uest of food, as the whole Order were dependent for 
their sustenance upon the voltmtary ofierings of the 

E ious. Once, as the Buddha was going along with bis 
egmng bowl, held out before him, he met two little boys 
playing in the road. One was suddenly moved to make 
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an offering, but having nought else to offer reached up 
to the bowl and dropped into it a generous handful of 
dust- The Buddha was touched by this childish act of 
piety, and some authorities assert he prophesied that 
the boy would become a mighty Buddhist monarch in 
some teure life. In this wav it is sought to identify 
the child in this legend with the great A^oka. This 
probably esplains the fret^^uency with which the scene 
was sculptured. His companion is said to have become 
a Minister during Asoka'a reign. (150, 344, 433, 671. 
759, 1654, 1708, 1770.) 

28 . The wlute dog which barked at the Buddha. 

Once, while in the country of ^rSvaatl (the modem 
Saheth-Mah^h m the United Provinces), the Buddha 
went to visit a certain man named Suka, who was not 
at homo when he arrived. Now it so happened that 
Suka had a white dog, which at the moment of his en¬ 
trance, was eating out of a dish on the top of a couch. 
For some reason the sight of the Buddha enraged the 
dog mightily, and he barked in fury. The Buddha 
lemonstrated, and told him that he had fallen into tlmt 
^te becau^ he had been so rich. Thereupon the dog 
deeply mortified, crept away to a far comer. Buka, 
retumuig, foimd the dog in this ^bj^ct condition and 
asked what had happened. When he heard the story 
he ba^ened to the Buddha to demand an explanation. 
But the latter suavely informed Suka that the dog was 
his oum departed father come back to life in canine form, 
and bade as a test, demand of the dog where be 
had buned his treasure previous to his death. The 
bewildered Suka did as he was told and to his astonish- 
ment toe dog crawled under the couch and began to 
g, «^en the place was opened up, the treasure was 
disclosed and the truth of the Buddha’s words demon¬ 
strated. (3S L, 794, 1417.) 

submiasion of the Nfiga Apalaln.— Apalsla 
was a Nago-rap, mhabrtmg the sourec of the Swat River, 
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Horti of tlie modern Peslwwar District, PeriocUcalJy, 
or Im own endsi he used to flood the country^ caoeinir 
the i^abitante endless auftering. The compassionate 
mddJia therefore betook himself to the Naga’s abode. 
Hia attendant, Vajrapaiji, smote the moimtam side with 
^3 mighty vajra, and so terrified the NSga-rSja. that 
he i^ued forth from Ms pool md suboiitt^d hLmelf to 
the iJuddha, who preached the Good Law to Mm. He 
was converted and promised to desist from ruining the 
country, but he pointed out to the Buddha that his oira 
nounshmcnt depended upon these floods, us without 
them he could not get the grain upon wliich he lived 
and so he was allowed to floou the land once every twelve 
years. That is why floods occur in the Swat Valley at 

twelve years 1 C/, No. 28-L, PL 5(o). 
(2S-L, 339,428.) '' ‘ ^ ^ 


30. Conversion of Angullmaia*— Ahiugsaka, the son 
o! a Br^an of Kosala, was sent by hig parents to the 
Umver^ty of TaxUa where excelling the other pupils 
he excited their envy. Determined to injure him they 
went secretly to his professor, and accused Akmgsaka 
of taking improper liberties with his wife. The professor 
was not inclined at first to believe the accusation, but 
his excited suspicions appeared to receive confirmation 
on ^mg that his wife spoke kindly to Ahingsaka, and 
he deterged to compass hLs pupirs destruction. As 
this could not be done openly he informed Ahiugsaka 
that it would not be in his power to instruct him further 
mless he destroyed a thousand persons and brought 
their fingers to him as evidence of their death. AhUu- 
^ka rep bed that it was not customary in his family to 
do evil to others, but seeing no other way of prosecutine 
his studies he resolved, because of his love of leamiS* 
to carry out his professor’s orders. Going into a forest 
where certam paths met he began to murder all w ho passed, 
As he cut off and wore the fingers of his nctims bo 
received the name of A^ulimdla, (158, 810-A, 1371.) 
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^ When he had murdered nine hundred and ninety- 
Eine ^raona his mother, hearing that the ferocioua robber 
was her son, immediately went to see him and remon- 
a^te with him. He was about to kill her to complete 
hw tale of victims when the Buddha, who recognised 
that Angulimiita had, from merit acquired in previous 
births, sufficient virtue to enable him to enter the priest- 
ho^, set out to convert him. He arrived just in time 
and, needless to say, succeeded in his mission. 

In No. 13^1 on the right is seen AAgulimilla with his 
head^^ of Imgers preparing to elay his mother, then 
released her, he attacks isHth vigour 
the Buddha whoso gentle words, however, hove such 
effect that the robber throws himself at the feet of the 
Blessed One. Hia cruel sword aud hateful coronet straicht- 
way faU from Mm and are displayed on the lower edge 
of the panel. ® 

XT drama are also represented in relief 

iNo. 816-A. 


31. The noislins of the dead woman, —A certain 
ki^ s semor wives being jealous of the beautiful youngest 
^e who was with child, bribed the palace Bmhman 
to mwrm the Icmg that not only was the young wife 
herself ilbomened but also that the child born of her 
would cause the destruction of both the king and his 
mngdom. To escape these threatened calamities and at 
the same time to avoid shedding blood, the king immured 
her alive in a tomb. However, owing to the merit ac¬ 
quired by her and her unborn child in former births she, 
after death, was not only deHveted of a living son but 
was able t^uJously to suckle him. For t&ee years 
this child Sudaya refined within the tomb, until the 
tumbling of the wall enabled him to free himself For 
more yearn Sudaya lived in the jungle with the 
bir^ and Wild beasts as his only companions, sheltering 
each night m the tomb. (1885.) ^ 
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The Buddha filled with compasaion for the child, 
viflitod tho spot and Sud&ya despite his tender yeecd 
became a monk and later converted his father. 

In the relief No. 1885 is seen the tomb with open 
front whence projects the upper part of the body of the 
dead woman, her left aide being depicted as almost a 
skeleton whereas the right breast is represented round 
and full as if that of a living woman. The naked little 
child standing with his back to the tomb is fcJudaya;, his 
clasped hands expressing Im adoration of the Buddha 
who advances towards hjrn followed by a youthful 
Vajrapani. 


32. The miracle of SravasK.^ne of the acta 
obligatory upon a Buddha is the confounding of the 
heretics by the display oi miraculous powet* This in 
the case of Gautama Buddha was performed at SravastI 
in the preseuce of King Prasenajit and of a vast con¬ 
course of people. It consisted firstly in a double miracle 
of walking in the air while euiittmg alternately Ham p's 
and waves from the upper and lower pzuts of his body, 
and secondly, in multiplying images of himscli up to 
the heavens and in aU directions while he preached the 
law, (85-L, 108, 158, 171, 280, 374, 375, 503, 847, 848, 
lsi70, 1351, 1412, 1527, 1528, 1553, 1554, 1727 , 1720 
1730, 1731, 1732, 1733, 1735, 1736, 1738.) 

Repreaentations of this double miracle of fire and 
water are exceedingly rare b Gandhira but a recent 
acquisition, No. 85*B, shows the Buddha in the air with 
streams of water beneath his feet while flames issue fiotii 
his shoulders. 

lu contrast with the rarity of this scene of the double 
mi^le are the numerous representations of the second 
ea^bition of Buddha’s power, Accordmg to one text, 

BraJ^ L “ ^ ^ aiid ludra at his 

left while the two ndga kmgs, Jlanda and Upanauda, 
c^te a wonderful lotus on the corolla of winch the 
Blessed Une seats himself. Then by the force of his 
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magic power above tbia lotus he created anotheT and on 
this one also a Buddha was seated Tsith bis legs crossed 
and thus in front, behind, at the sides. ", 

Representation of this act of the Miracle of Sravosti 
appears to have met with popular approval and the Jlii- 
Heum possesses more than twenty reliefs illustrating this 
legend, PI. 2{a). In its simplest form we see the Buddha 
in the prtschiH^ attitude seated on a lotus between Indra 
and Brahmil with a standing BodMsattva on either side 
and two smaller meditating Buddhas seated under a-di- 
culae on the upper edges of the relief. Of. Kos. 168, 171. 
Later the scene transforms itself into a kind of trans¬ 
figuration where we see the Buddha in the midst of Bodhi- 
sattvas, ita^aSf and Buddhas and other attendant figures 
while legendary scenes and even stupas are added, so 
that the composition becomes a very epitome as it were 
of the repertory of the achooh Cf, No. 1554. 

33. Makandika offers bis daughter to Buddha,- 
A wandering asoetic blakandika overcome by the Buddha’s 
personal beauty offers to him his beautiful daughter 
,^upam5. ^ As the Museum contains several representa¬ 
tions of this scene the legend appears to have been a 
popular one, the self-control of the Buddha in refusing 
BO charnimg a girl proving no doubt most edihdn^r to 
the faithful. Mfihandika turning towards the Buddha 
holds the shrinking and cmbarTaEfied Atiupama by his 
left hand, his right holding aloft the water pot. indica¬ 
tive of his mtended gift. (133, S02, 806, 1933.) 

34, invitotioii of ^ngupta.-nSrigupta, a wealthy 
householder of Rajagriha and the follower of a heretical 
teacher named Purana, wishing to destroy the Buddha 
and his monks, invites him to his house to partake of 
a meal. In the courtyard of the house he digs a ditch, 
fills it with ^ bumiiLg charcoal snd conceals thisi under 
a light covering and abo poisons the food. The Buddha 
knowuig Srigupta s e^iJ intent, but realising he can be 
converted to the right path accepta the mvntation. By 
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the power of the Buddha the fieiy ditch becomes a tank 
of lotus dowers, Fuiada and his followers flee before 
this manifestation of superiontj', Srigupta confesses his 
faults and becomes a follower of the Buddha, w'ho fur¬ 
ther shows his power by renderii^ the poisoned food 
umocuous. In the fragmentary sculptures Nos. 82-L, 
1079, 1849, we see lotus flowers supporting the feet of 
the Buddha and of his entourage as they advance to¬ 
wards the gateway of the house. (S2-L, 770, 1079, 1849.) 

35. The visit of the sixteen disciples o! the 
Brahman ascetic Bdvaii.—To a Brahman ascetic named 
Bavari living on the banks of the Godavari came another 
Brahman demanding five hundred pieces of money. Not 
obtaining these he cursed Bavari saying “ May thy head 
on the seventh day hence cleave into seven A 
benevolent deity of the place comforts Bavari who at bis 
suggestion sends his sbeteen disciples to the Buddha then 
in a rock temple of Magadha. Each of the sixteen asks 
a question of the Buddha who resolves ail their doubts. 
(238, 1151.) 

36. Hdriti and P&hchika.—Apart from images of 
Buddha and Bodhisattvas none are so frequently re¬ 
covered by excavation in Gandhara as those of HSritI 
and her sjiouse Pauchika, Barit!, a demon of the yakska 
class was in the habit of devouring the children of Esja- 
gpha. To impress her with the enormity of her con¬ 
duct, the Buddha hid under his almsbowl the moat l>e- 
lovcd of her five hundred offspring, and when the mother’s 
heart was grieved pointed out to her how much more 
grieved were those W’ho by her misdeeds had lost aU their 
chil^n. TJiereupon she was immediately converted, 
l-tting tells us that her image was found imder the porch 
or m a comer of the refectory of all the Buddhist monas¬ 
teries of India and that she was represented with a cMld 
in her arms and three or four around her knees. Cf. 
Nos. 241, 1416. This mode of representing her disguised 
so well the horror of her real nature that she was invoked 
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not only to ctue sick cliildien but also to bestow ofi- 
spiHig. She thus became the goddess of fertility in all 
senses and that is why she b shown as in Nos. 78-M and 
68&*M with cornucopia. {TB-L, 77-Mj 78-M, 241, 282, 
385, 6864b 66941, 1B93, 1096, 1101, 1161, 1243, 1244, 
1299, 1416, 1773, 1779, 1843.) 

There can be no doubt that the male dgure on H^riti’s 
right in No. 241, Fl. T, and on whose left knee she so 
familiarly rests her right hand in Nos. 78'M, BBB-Sl, if 
not her spouse must have at least been considered so by 
popular opinion. Formerly this figure was believed to 
be Kubera, the Guardian of the Northern quarter and 
the king of the yaksJtas, but in a test of the Cleese canon 
it is definitely Stated Hiliitl is the wife of PaQchika ’* 
and it is Pafichika, the genius of riches and the general 
of Kubeia that we see by the side of HSriti in such sculp¬ 
tures as Nos. 78-M, 241, 68641, 1093, 1299, 1416. His 
lance indicates his rank as sendpati in the army of Kubera, 
the puree marks him as the bestow'er of riches. In No. 
78-M, the pedestal shows coins pouring from overturned 
vases and the feet of both HilritI and P&fichika rest on 
pUes of coins in No, 686-M. Cf, No. 282. 

Afl children and wealth are the commonest wishes 
of the human heart it is not surprising that the " Goddess 
of FertUity ” and the “ Genius of Hiches ” should have 
received the grater part of the devotion of the faithful 
laity and that images of the Tutelary Couple should be 
so alnlndant. 

Later and more uncommou images of HaritI are seeu 
in. No. 1773, Pi, 4(6), and in No. 1926. 

37. Devadatta’s attempts to kill ttie Buddha.— 
The Judas of Buddhist story is the Buddhab wicked 
cousin Hevadatta. This cousin could never endure his 
kinsman’s fame and success and is said to have done his 
utmost to ruin him at all stages of his career. He is 
even credited with having thrice attempted his life, once 
by hired assassins, c/. Nos, L844-D, PL 6(D), I860, again 
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by hurling a huge rock down upon him, cf. Noa. 1898, 
1918, and finally by letting loose a furioua elephant. 
This last attempt took place at RHiagriba, and the ele* 
phant is shown in most of the sculptures just entering 
the city gate. The attempt of course failed. The Buddha 
simply laid Ms hand on the elephant’s forehead and all 
his fury left him. C/. Nos. 145, 774, 1550, 1850, 194S. 
(145, 774, 1550, 1844-D, 1850, 1898.) 

38. The visit of the Naga EMpatra. —certain 
bhikshu in the time of the Buddha Kasyapa destroyed 
an cln tree for which action he was bom later as a TiGgu 
or water spirit named Elapatra. In the time of the 
Buddha he inhabited a tank near Tasila and in order 
to learn when he could again receive human form and, 
by becoming a disciple, attain final deliverance decided 
to visit the Buddha then at Benares. Various accounts 
are given but one text states that extending his body 
from Taxila to Benares his head reached to the spot 
where the Buddha ivas while his tail was stUl in his palace ? 
Then he bent his head before the world-honourm one 
w'ho said “ Welcome Elapatra I It is long since I have 
seen you. Welcome Oh, NSga R&ja,” flTlO.) 

Another account says that using Ms magical power 
Elapatra appeared first as a universal nmnarch, but when 
reprimanded by the Buddha resumed his serpent form. 

In No. 1718 we see the Buddha seated as in the First 
Sermon with Ms five monks while before his throne is 
a polycephalous snake whose lengthy tail runs along the 
lower edge of the relief. Elapatra also appears as an 
adoring, princely personage on the extreme left of the 
sculpture Wt his real condition is indicated by the cobra 
canopy over hb head. 

Hiuan-Tsang describes the tank of the Naga-rSja 
Elapatra as bemg 70 li north-west of Taxita and there 
is no doubt that its position is marked to-day by the 
tjinlf of sacred fish at Hasan Abdal in the Sikh shrine 
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known as the Panja SafaJb, an example of how sites re¬ 
main sacred even when leli^ons change. 

39. Death ol the Buddha. —The Death or MahS- 
parinirvilna of the Buddha is said to have taken place 
after a short illness at Ku^agars, which some would 
identify with Kasia in the Unit^ Provinces, on the 13th 
of October 483 B.C. For the exact determination ol 
this date we' are indebted to the late Dr. Fleet. As 
indicated in the sculptures some of the Buddha^s followers 
were present at his death bed. The number of these 
vary in the reliefs and only one need be mentioned here, 
namely, Ananda, the beloved disciple, the fainting figure 
before the couch. \^Tiere royal figures are introduced, 
they represent the nobles of KaS^gara, the so-called 
Mafia chieftains. Cf. No. 1844, PI. 6. In 975-M we 
have a very rare representation of the enahrotiding of the 
Buddha. (27-L, 130, 437-M, 097-M, 775, 975-M, 1319, 
1844-E, 1846, 1383.) 

40. Cremation of the Buddha —Ananda is said to 
have asked the Buddha what his wishes were in regard 
to the disposal of his body, and to have been instructed 
to leave the whole matter to the discretion of the leading 
laymen of tlie neighbourhood. Thus it came about that 
the noble Mallas were oharg^ with the conduct of the 
funeral. The aame ceremonies ivere observed as were 
performed at the death of a Universal Monarch. TTie 
body was enveloped in five himdrcd pieces of cloth, and 
placed in a coffin. This is variously described, but the 
most accepted tradition, is that it consisted of two large 
iron receptacles used for holding oil, and called in Sans¬ 
krit taila-dronK This preserved the ashes and saved 
them from becoming mixed with the remains of the fire 
itself, for the body was of course cremated. In the 
sculptures we see the blazi^ pyw end sometimes the 
attendants engaged in pouring water on the flames to 
extinguish them, (484, 097'M, 1319, 1901.) 
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41. Guarding and distribatlon o£ the Relics. — 
After tlio crematiou the Relics were taken in charge by 
the Mallas, and subsequently divided into eight portions 
under the supervision of the Brahman Dtona, then dis¬ 
tributed anrong the eight communities whose claims the 
Mal]a.s respected, and who built stupas to enshnne them. 
Sculpture No. 484 represents the division mto eight parts, 
while the guarding of the Relies previous to this sub¬ 
division is portrayed in Ko. 1319. (484, 1319, 1846, 
1894.) 

It may be added that not one of these eight 
original deposits has ever been found. It is believed, 
however, that most of the original deposits were collected 
in the 3rd Centur)' B.C. by the Emperor Asoka, who re¬ 
divided them into a multitude of small portions and 
distributed them in stupas throughout his dominions. It 
was probably from one of these later deposits of Asoka 
that King Kanishkaj in the second century of our era, 
obtained those fragments which he enshrined in Pesbaw'ar 
in a bronze rebc casket and which were recovered by exca¬ 
vation in March 1909, by the late Dr. Spooner, PI. 10. 
A plaster cast of this reliquary is exhibited in the Central 
HaU.' 

42. The cnlt of the Relics. —That the Relica so 
carefully collected and protected became objects of wor¬ 
ship, is nothing strange and calls for no explanation. The 
cult ia represented by Nos. 105 and 449, etc. (164, 165, 
166, 396, 449, 1356, 1387, 1435, 1725, 1901.) 
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^ligious piety has in all ages impelled its votaries to 
dedicate to shrines and temples memorials of all kinds 
likely to advance their ovm merit or strengthen the faith 
of others. ^ That which in contemporary Christian art 
expressed itself in frescoes and sculpture took in Gan- 
dhSra similar forms of whichj however, only the more 
durable sculptures now remain. 

Scattered throufrhoiit the museum and arranged for 
purposes of exhibition these give little mdication of their 
original purpose. The friezes formerly adorned the faces 
of the smaller stupas,* or the risers of staircases; the 
images were placed in chapels or in niches in the veran¬ 
dah walls of the monasteries, while the false niches, of 
which so many fragments have been recovered, were 
affixed to the domes of stupas appearing like dormer 
windows. C/ Nos. 633M, 1548, 1553. Modillion cornices 
separated or suimottnted the friezes^ and acajithus capitals 
were once part of Indo-Corinthian pilasters frotn the fifonts 
of chapeb, and only rarely from columns. Atlantes, 
lions and elephants were used to support cornices and 
the stone umbrellas formed^the crowning members of 
stupas. 

lu the later period stucco was used abundantly for 
the Comment of stupas and walls generally and in this 
mej^ were executed not only endless Buddha and 
BodhiMttva ngures but also legendary scenes, specimens 
of which appear in the collection. Cf, Cases 46 and 52. 
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Excavation haa made it plain tliat leliefa and images 
so multiplied that finally they invaded every corner of 
the monasteries and when courtyards and chapeb could 
no longer contain them they displaced even ^e monks 
from their cells!* 

Entrance Hall.—•The aculpturea exhibited in the 
Entrance Hall are principally from excavations at Sahri- 
bahiol and Ta|^t-i-B5hi; but the four-armed Hfiriti, 
No. 1026j ia from the hamlet Harichand in the Charsada 
Tabsil and the large standing Buddha, No. 1039, from 
the village of Lahore, the ancient Sal^tura, the birth¬ 
place of Pinini. The two magnificent Buddha images, 
Nos. 1446 and 1447, flanking the arch were recovered at 
Sahnbahlol in 1909-10, The drapery, elongated lobes 
of the ears and the so-called webbing* between the fingers 
are all worthy of attention. Unexpected features in 
No. I4't7 are the light mouatacbe and the indication of 
the pupil of the eye. The hole in the forehead indicates 
the ]>osition of the jewel which formerly marked the 
ur{ui. With these colossal images may be contrasted 
the delicately featuretl Buddha No. 239, the urfm here 
being indicated by a raised, mole-like projection. The 
elaborate coiffure of No. 1167, long curly locks bound 
with a fillet of pearls, seems to indicate the BodMsattva 
Muitreya, the coming Buddha. The standing Buddha 
with the begging bowl, No. 1163, was found at Taj^-t-i- 
BilhT along with No. 1164, the larger figure beside it. 
When complete, the bowl of the former exhibited the 
grooving to which reference is made in paragraph 30 
of the Introduction. 

Sahribahlot also yielded No. 242, the headless Bodhi- 
sattva in the right hand passage. This is intemstiiig not 

1 Uknhmll—{a PiLTtlo, p. 1107 XXtlt. 
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only for its general exoeJlence but more particularly for 
its drapery and the manner in whicb tb® upper shawl- 
like garment covers but at the same time reveals the out* 
line of the jewelled armlet on the upper left arm. The 
precise form of this armlet is shown on the bare right 
arm. With this image should be compared the headless 
Bodhisattva figure. No, 1444, with the hands in dhar- 
macdiokra-niudra and the feet, crossed at the ankles, 
resting on a small foot-stool. The large Buddha torso, 
No. 240, and the larger standing Buddha, No. 230, both 
from Sahribahlol, are among the best sculptures in the 
Museum. In both cases the drapery and hair are excel¬ 
lently rendered. The quietude and abstraction of the 
expression are in marked contrast to the vacancy or smug 
satisfaction which characterises some of the later images, 
as Nos. 1876, 1440, 87 L, but the headless goddess, No, 
1920, by the stairs on the left aide, surpasses them both 
in interest and is remarkable for its non-Indian costume 
and for the fact that it has four arms, in which respect 
it differs from all the statues in the Museum save No. 
1773. There can be no doubt that this is intended for a 
figure of HriritI (Introd. 36). The colossal stucco Bud¬ 
dha head, No. 1910, was recovered in 1911-12 at TalAt- 
i-Bshl and traces of the feet of the Image are atilt preserv¬ 
ed there in stfu. In aU these colossal figures the modell- 
ing tends to coarseness in marked contrast with Noe. 239 
and 240. 

Central Hall.^In the Hall the sculptures are placed 
not only in Wall Cases described in detail below but in 
three Table Cases L, M, N, against the walls and piers of 
the side galleries and in the window openings. To the 
right of the door is No. 241, the Tutelary Couple, one of 
the best preserved reliefs in the Museum (Intiod. 36), 
PI, 7. Though not of the best period the drapery and 
the little ijamhts on the pedestal still show some spon¬ 
taneity, and considerable technical skill is displayed in 
the modelling of the half averted faces of the protagonists. 
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The opulent charms of the Goddess of Fertilitj find their 
appropriate counterpart in the corpulence of PSfichika 
and ^e couple are the v&iy embodiment of material 
prosperity and accommodating benevolence. 

Close to this is the fine relief No. 1944, depicting the 
Buddha seated in meditation in a cave, receiving the 
adoration of some divine or royal personages.^ Of 
particular interest is the dated KJiaroshthi mscription 
on the pedestal recording that in the year 89 a Buddhist 
monk named Dharmapriya dedicated this sculpture in 
honour of Ms teacher Buddhapiiya and others for the 
bestowal of health on his brothers. This date corresponds 
to 218 A.D. or, according to the more orthodox view, 
1Q8 A.D. From the mmelling of the Buddha’s face, 
and the treatment of the hair and drapery it is plain that 
this relief must be assigned to a period when the school 
was in its full vigour, and is proof that long after the 
time of Kanlshka the artists of GandhSra could, at least 
in stone, execute works of considerable merit and employ 
ivith peculiar appropriateness a great part of the repertory 
of the school. Although the Buddha, PSncEiika, Yajra- 
p&ni and the princely visitors are all conventionalized, 
skilful composition and the greatest technical skill are 
still displayed, and it is impossible to deny the charm 
and fidelity \nth which the artist has depicted the trees, 
birds and beasts of the Buddha’s sylvan retreat. 

Buddha bnagea .^Standing; against the walls and 
piers of the side galleries of the Hall is an unrivalled collec¬ 
tion of GandhSra images, These, with one exception,‘ 
are of the Buddha and Bodhieattvas. The former are 
placed in the right hand gallery or on stands in the Hall, 
the latter in Gie left hand gallery. The monotonous 
sameness of Buddha images is often remarked but a 
careful examination of the Peshawar figures reveals 

Tba i^Licrf Appemi U> dcplnt Ui? Visit vf Indr* (IntnxL tu|nfft qa 
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great diversity. From the ruvture of the case the garments 
are mvaiiable and the canonical postures arc limited, 
but the treatment of the hair, the features and drapery 
bear witness to the versatility of the sculptors as well as 
to the gradual decay of the school. The commonest 
treatment of the hair is a naturalistic one, Hght wavy 
strands over the high usAaTsAa, Examples of this will be 
seen in Nos. M39, 1921, 1008, 1928, 1429, 1601, 1880, 
500, In No. 1921 the artist, untrammelled by tradition, 
bas ventured to bind the base of the by a jewel!' 

ed band, in No. 1008 the ushtiishti is markedly unobtru- 
sive. A less naturalistic but still pleasing treatment of 
the hair is seen in Nos, 1450, PI. 9(o}, 1424, 1425 
where the is treated schematically in little loose 

curb. A later treatment destined to achieve W’orld'wide 
popularity in later Buddhist art is seen in Nos. 1877, 
1431, 1878 and 1448, where the whole head is covered by 
little snail-shell-Uke curls. In No. 1431 these, in keeping 
with the canon, turn to the right, but in Nos. 1878 and 
1448 the artist has been more careless or less orthodox. 
But the greatest conventionality and decadence are seen 
in Nos. 1871 and 187S where meaningless crescents cover 
the head. These two images found within a few miles 
of each other possibly came from the same atelier. 

The faces exhibit no 1^ variety than the hair and 
bear witness to the varying slriU of the artists. The 
serenity and charm of No. 1928 are tWoughly in keeping 
with the charecter of the Buddha. Noa. 1439, 1921 
while still artistic masterpieces exhibit that tendency 
towards heaviness common to alt the colossal images. 
Cj. Nos. 1446, 1447. Noa. 1429, 1449, 207 are products 
of the school at its best but Nos. 1452, ISSO, 1877, 1878 
mark a decline towards that final decadence to w'hich 
Nos. 1440 and 87 L are the pathetic witnesses. 

The majority of the seated figures are in the preaching 
attitude, but Nos. 1928, 1008, 1597, 1440, 1436 are shown 
in meditation and one late statue, 87 L, in the reassuring 
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al^fcitude abhai/ajHudrd, in which posture were formerly 
all the standing Buddha images in this galleiy. 

The pedestals are of great mterest and the simhasana 
and reliefs worthy of study. Most of them depict donors 
adoring Buddhas, Bodhiaattvas or cult objects, but on 
No. 238 the story of the Sixteen Bmliman Ascetics (In- 
trod. 35) is moat graphically and artistically treated. 

Ueually the haloes are plain but on that of No, 238 
can still be seen an adoring India and No. 1424 is orna- 
niented with a narrow foliated band, close to and parallel 
to the edge. 

buage o! Boyal Female, —But the most remarkable 
figure in this gallery is No. 1427, a royal female bearing 
a small shrme, PL 9(&). The face is bpad and flat and 
the chin somewhat heavy. Above a jewelled Met the 
hair is dressed high in waves, but below the fillet in little 
schematic curls one of which falls in front of either ear. 
The earn resemble those of Buddha and Bodhlsattva 
images, though the elongated lobes arc missing. A 
roughly cut dowel in the centre of the fillet seems to mark 
the position of a lost ornament, possibly a medallion 
resembling No. 221. 

The figure is clad in a short-sleeved robe falling to 
the feet. This is close fitting above the waist ^d ap¬ 
parently of some light and diaphanous fabric but fudging 
from the drapery the skirt is of heavier material. A 
scarf hanging ou the left side passing round the left upper 
arm and across the back and caught up on the left fore¬ 
arm hangs in a graceful loop in front of the body, 

Bound the neck is a flat jewelled torque with a circulaT 
pendant. A long flexible clwin, presumably of fine metal, 
passing over the left shoulder falls almost to the right 
ankle where the ends are joined by a jewel. Most of the 
right arm is lost but the left displays a broad armlet of 
nine parallel bands with edges of seeming pearls. A 
heavy bracelet adorns the wrist and rinp are worn on 
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tli6 thumb ftud two fingara of each hand. In tho bandst 
fortunately preserved intact, is carried a small trefoil 
shrine which must fornwrly have held an imagie or 
reliquary. Of. Nos. 1364, 1391. 

Beneath the feet the Earth Goddess with outepread 
arms is seen rising d ettfps from acanthus foliage as 
though supporting the figure, which is probably that of 
a royal personage. 

The feeble indication of the folds of the drapery above 
the waist by incised lines would appear to assign the 
image to a somewhat late date but the figure is redeem¬ 
ed from mediocrity by the modelling. 

Although this is undoubtedly a lay personage all the 
conventions of the Buddha and Bodhisattva figures 
appear in the treatment of the hair, eyes, ears and chin, 
in the Praxitelean pose, the arrangement of the scarf 
and in the representation of the Earth Goddess. It 
seems unlikely, therefore, that any real attempt has been 
made at portraiture. 

Whether a halo decorated this figure is uncertain but 
it is plain that something is missiog on either side of the 
head. 

Bodhisattva Images,— The Bodhisattva figures in the 
left gallery include some of the most striking productions 
of the artists of Gandhfita. Freed from the academic 
frigidity and restrictions of the Buddha image they were, 
in the cose of these transcendent beings, able to give rein 
to their fancy and the sculptures bear witness to its exu¬ 
berance in the treatment of the drapery, jewels and 
ooiSure. 

Unlike the Buddha who wears the three monastic) 
robes the Bodhisattvas are clad in the two tiaditionat 
Indian garments, but these are drapned in a way which 
clearly betrays the hands of artists imbued with classic 
traditions. A short skirt tied by an omamental cord, 
the ends of which fall in front of the body, covers the 
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lower limbs to tbe ankles. The archaistic and echematio 
treatment of the points of the garment, noticeably 00 
in the standing figures Noa, 1872,1866, PL 4(e), are features 
of special interest. A long shawl-like garment passes 
across the shoulders, is wrapped round the left upper 
arm, thrown behind and hangs by the left side. The 
other end usually falls in a graceful loop before the body 
and IB upheld by the right arm. All the standing Bodhi- 
sattva images in this g^ery wear Bandals. 

But it is in the jewclB that the sculptors display their 
greatest ingenuity. Round the neck is usually a fiat, 
jewelled torque, a flexible amulet carrier passes over the 
left shoulder and under the right arm, and a second thick 
flexible necklace hangs low on the chest culminating in 
front in the heads of two monsters contending for a jewel. 
Generally there is also another flexible necklace which 
paeses over the left shoulder and right upper arm where 
it is prevented from slipping by a large flat armlet. This 
jewel-encrusted ornament is, on the left arm, covered 
by the upper garment but its outline is cunningly reveal¬ 
ed beneath the tightly drawn cloth. Earrings, some¬ 
times of elaborate form, as in Nos, 1428, 1438 and heavy 
bracelets invariably adorn these figures. 

In the Maitreya images the hair, bound by a jew'elled 
fillet and falling behind the shoulders in wavy locks is 
looped above in a manner reminiscent of the Apollo 
Belvedere, C/. Nos. 1422, 1866, PI. 4(c). In the case 
of the other Bodhisattvaa the hair is almost entirely 
concealed by an elaborate headdress ornamented by 

i 'swelled dragons and other monsters as in No. 1438 or 
>y a plaque displaying a seated Buddha as in No. 1867. 
Frequently a roughly cut wedge-shaped dowel in front 
of the headdress marks the former existence of a sculp¬ 
tured ornament such as No. 221 in Case 11 ond Nos. 
1099, 1137 in Case 44. An uncommon treatment of 
the coifiure is seen in the beautiful Bodbisattva head 

B 2 
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No* 1879 where the hair falls to the ahoulders in graceful 
curls* 

The urna is usually a small raised projection hut was 
formerly marked hy a jewel m Nob. 1604, 1879, 1438, 

Figures with looped hair and holding a dask in the 
left hand may with confidence be identified as the Bodhi^ 
sattva Maitreya, No* 143S with a purse or loop in the 
left hand is probably AvaloldtesYam, but for T¥a3it of 
definite attributes the identification of Nos* 1809, 1606, 
1600, 1435^ 1925 retnama somewhat doubtful* 

Like the Buddha figures these Bodhisattvas exhibit 
varying degrees of excellence* Among the finest are 
Nos. 1868, PL 4(ch 1422, 143S, 1879, while Nos. 1867, 
1866 seem to mark the school in its decline. 

The pedestab of the standing Bodhisattva images 
show Bodhisattvas with donors, but those 
which are seated exhibit more variety, Bodhisattvas in 
two cases being replaced by cult objects, Maitreya^s 
flask in No. 1435 ana an incense burner in No, 1870* 

fT ' Excavations at Sahribahlol and 

yielded the small Bculptures in this caBC. 
Elaborate compositions such as No. 1554 are the source 
of the fragments gig M and 848 M, the latter being the 
front of a small chnilya or chapel. From Kiiayapa scenes 
wme the ahns bowl with snake, the Brahman ascetic 
l^syMa, 811 M, 820 M and the yoniig Brahman 815 
The hand with IoDj>ed purse {?), 818 51, is seemingly 
fipire of the Bodhisattva Avaloldtesvara while 
849 M and 850 M are the left hands of Maitreya images* 
A hon fed bjr a little naked child, 822 M, is from the 
front of the mrhkmam (lion throne) of a seated Buddha 
or Bodhisattva* 

Attention may be drawn to the contrast between the 
stucco figures 804-808 M from Tal^t-i-Bahr and the later 
and decadent ones with protuberant eyes, 840-1 51, 843 
M and 876 51, recovered at Sahribahlol* 
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Table CSase H.— In this case ace miscellaneous scul}^ 
tuces of considerable interest from various sources. MuHi- 
armed figures ate race in GandMra but 942 H so depicta 
Vishau while in 676 M we have a Siva with six arms. 
Although these are Hindu deities the material and tech¬ 
nique prove them to be of the later Gandhaca school. 
The six-armed polycephallc Siva closely resembles the 
images on the reverse of certain coins of Huvishka, A 
goddess with goose, 941 M, is likewise seemingly a Hindu 
deity but probably still later in date. Two scenes from 
the Mahapacinirvana ace shown in 697 M, and the Marri¬ 
age of the Bodhisattva and the Life in the Palace in 701 M. 
Paiichika and Hariti appear again in 686 M. The former 
not only carrier a purse but, like his consort, rests his 
foot upon a heap of coins. A votive stupa is seen in 
633 M. The head 969 M is, from its wDd expression, 
undoubtedly that of Pahehika, With the stucco heads 
in this case should be compared those from Chinese Tur¬ 
kestan which clearly betray their indebtedness to the 
school of Gandhiira. Metal images of this school are un¬ 
common but 695 M in copper repouss<i is one of the rare 
examples. In 943 M (ab (6), (o) we have three fine speci¬ 
mens of stucco heads still preserving traces of their original 
colouring. The steatite plaque 715 M from Tordher is 
not without Interest and has its counterpart in 113 M 
in Cose E. 

Table Case N. The fragmentary sculptures in this 
case were excavated at Sabnbahlol and Shah-jT-kT-dherl 
in 1910-11. In many cases, despite their fragmentary 
condition, it is still possible to state with some certainty 
the compositions of which they once formed part. The 
two tight hands 740 M, 741 M arc from small Bodhisattva 
figures, the snake in the alms bowl 742 M comes from ft 
^Syapa scene such as No. 1373 or No. 1549, os does 
also 725 M. Some representation of the unidentified 
legend in No. 1844 (C) may have been the source of the 
figure ^^'ith bowed head, 726 M, while the head of the 
Brahman ascetic, 72S M, is probably that of Ks^yapa, 
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though it could possibly have come from such a sculpture 
as No. 1373. rrom some forest scene os No. 1151 or 
No. 1944 comes the damaged peacock, 739 M, and the 
Bodhisattya, 723 M, seated in pensive attitude is from 
a composition of the nature ol No, 1150, PaSchika, 
731 M, is from a representation of the Tutelary Couple* 
Cf. 241. 

Want of space has made it necessary to e^chibit sculp¬ 
tures in the four window recesses of the side galleries 
of the C^trol Hall. 

Windows in Right GaUeiy. 

1* Three friezes. Nos. 1421, 1423, 1426, recovered at 
Sabribahlol in 1909-10 seemingly illustrate one story. 
ThLs has not been identified with certainty but may be 
that of the man who kicked bis mother and was con¬ 
demned in consequence to bear on his head a burning 
wheel. Cf. No-1714. 

2. A beautiful frieze, No. 1418, though classic in 
feeling betrays the country of its origin. The vine may 
be an importation but the seeming cupids are more pro- 
bably yakshos and the animals are certainly Indian, 
For want of confirmativ’e details it is imposaiblo to re¬ 
cognise with certainty in No. 1432 a scene from the Vii- 
vantara Jlitaka, though this identification has been sug¬ 
gested. 

3. No, 1904 shows two scenes, one Mara's Attack 
(Introd. 19), the other unique and unidentified where 
the Buddha appears to be addressing some mutilated 
persous. In the circular frieze No, 1B99 are seen wrestl¬ 
ing, archery^ on foot and on horseback, representations 
©1 the Bodhisattva^s hlartial Exercises fIntrod. 9). Cupids 
and garlan^ appear in No, 1419, and a Buddha of the 
late period in 87 L. A unique figure, a haloed but seem¬ 
ing!^'' lay personage bearing a bowl or lamp, is seen in 
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4. The torso 76 L is from a relief of the Tutelary 
Couple such aa No. 341. The h^d shows cotisiderable 
individuality, the deep set eyes with marked pupils giv* 
ing it a strong and virile appearance in keeping with 
Pafichika’s character as $cn&paii. No. 193^7 is part of 
the acanthus capital of an Indo^Corintbian pilaster and 
No. 1^28 is one of the most beautiful Buddha figures in 
the collection. In no other image in the Peshawar 
Museum has the artist so successfully realized the peace 
and serenity of Buddhahood. 


Windows in Left Gallery. 

1. Among the numerous reliefs in this wdndow ate 
two recO'Vered at Janaalgarbi in 1921*22. No. 1885 shows 
two scenes in one panel, that to the left being one of the 
rare representations of The Nursli^ of the Dead Woman 
(Introd. 31). the other still awaiting identification. The 
companion relief. No, 1884, depicts The Approach to 
the Bodhi Tree (Introd. 18) with the tree goddeas and 
Mfira and his daughter clearly recogn_^ble but the naked 
figure issuing from the throne remains unidentified. 

2. Many of these reliefs arc fragmentary but in No. 
1SS7 is seen the Naga Kalika (Introd. 17) and No. 1894 
shows the gnaidians of the relics outside the gates of 
Kusinilrft (Introd. 41). The death of the Buddha appears 
in 1883 and several events in the SyAma Jataka (Introd. 
2) are represented in No. 1891, PI. 5(6)- No. 1893 re- 
aemblea in certain details the First Meditation of the 
Bodhisattva (Introd, 12) and may be so interpreted. 

3. Several events anterior to the Enlightenment are 
seen in the reliefs in this window, the Martial Exercisea 
and the Hurling of the Elephant in No. 1906 (Introd. 
10), the hlarriage of Bodhisattva in No. 1005 and the 
Flight from the Palace in Nos. 1007, 1008, while a scene 
from the later career of the Buddha appears in No. 1900, 
'a representation of the Visit of Indra (Introd. 25). 
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4. No, 1881 is s small and amlling BodhisattTa 
and No. 1451, one of the many Ka^yaps scenes, while No. 
1883, a small false niche, is devotea to events in the 
cycle of the Benunciation, fo) Life in the Palace, (6) The 
Sleep of the Women, (c) The Departure from Kapilavastu. 
In the last scene the horse Ka^ithaha is unusually well 
preserved and Mara clearly recognisable. In the Offer¬ 
ing of the Four Bowls, No, 1934, which seems to be late 
in date, the Lokapala who has just handed his bowl to 
the Buddha is dressed in KushEn costume. 

Case 1. Case 1 contains a miscellaneous assortment 
of stucco fragments from SahnbahJoi, The majority 
are heads, either of Buddhas or Bodhisattvas, Nos. 16 
and 17 beir^ espeeiall;p noteworthy for the delicacy of 
theix modelling and their apparent closeness to the Helle¬ 
nistic prototype,^ But of greater interest is the headless 
fi^re of a warrior. No, 13, wearing a skirt of imbricat¬ 
ed^ mail and bearing in his left hand a curiously ahap^^d 
shield resembling the Boeotian shield of the Greeks, 
The lions originally formed part of the ornamentation 
of small stimas and separated the superposed friezes 
precisely aa do the elephants in Photographs 1443, 1469, 
exhibited in the revolving frame at the end of the upper 
gallery. 

Table Case A.^-EsJubited in this case are frag¬ 
mentary slmcco and atone sculptures from SahribaMol, 
together with a few of the heavy naib with which the 
larger stone sculptures were orij^nally held in position. 
The fragmeot 70 M is from a representation of the Dipan- 
kara Jataka and 68 M, 70 M, 83 M, 84 M, 88 M are all 
details from KSsyapa scenes. A Hint! with coniucopia 
IS seen in 77 M while she and her spouse Pafichika appear 
together as the Tutelary Couple m 78 M. The base of 
this sculptt^ is worthy of attentioa as it dopicts over- 
lapping coins falling trom overturned jars, an appro* 
priate detail in representations of these deities of Abun¬ 
dance and Fertility. 
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. Of the other miscelkaeous objects the most interest- 
mg are two copper sj^ns, 103-4 Mj found in the monastic 
quadrangle at Sahnbahlol and a small fragment of a 
halo, 108 M, consisting of a thin stucco facing, on a 
stone backing, and preserving traces of the original 
brOhont colouring of its ornament of radiating golden 
rays on a bright red background. The plastw of 
one of the stucco friezes on a littie stupa recovered at 
^hribahlol waa taken as a piecautionaiy measure and 
it is fortunate this was done as the ignorant and intolerant 
peasantry of the neighbourhood subsequently demolish¬ 
ed every particle of ornamentation on this momunent. 

Cases 3-3.— In order to appreciate the historical 
position of the GaudhSra school and to ascertain precisely 
what it has contributed to Indian art, it becomes neces¬ 
sary to analyse the sculptures and to separate the archaic 
or indigenous elements from the newer importations or 
creations. An attempt has been made to do this in the 
classification of the sculptures in the upper gallenes of 
the Museum, but it is obvious that such can be only 
partially successful. The majority of the sculptures are 
highly complex, and partake of the characteristics of, 
or at least show elements appertaining to both the new 
and the older period^. Sculptures of this kind which 
do not illustrate entirely either the one or the other 
but which, on the other hand, do directly illustrate the 
life or the cult of the Buddha, have Wn classified, 
according to the aubject represented, as either Legendary 
or Devotional, while single images of Bodhisattvas or 
of the Buddha have been collected into homogeneous 
groups, But, wherever the fra^entary nature of a 
given ijiece or its inherent simplicity has rendered such 
a clae^cation practicable, it has been designated as 
either archaic or newly introduced. 

In pursuance of this plan, therefore* those stone 
fragments from Sahribahlol which show artistic motifs 
found on Indian monuments older than the Gandhara 
school have been grouped together in Cases 2-3. The 
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modilhon cornice represented by jfragiHenta Nob. 39 and 
44 is not itself such an archaic element, as such modilUons 
appear in Indian art for the first time in Gandh&ra, but 
the naTTOw line of sawtooth ornament aboTe these modil- 
lions ia an archaic element and explains the inclusion of 
these stones in this section. Nos. 49 and 41 show the 
ancient Buddhist rail device surmounted by merlons. 
Rails of this type were commonly built around stupas 
in India proper and very highly decorated, as thoac will 
remember who have seen the beautiful rails of AmaiH- 
vati, but in GrandhSra they have been rarely found save 
as a decorative motif. Cf. Nob. 1780, 1784, 179Q. Noa. 
45, 46 and 47 are good examples of the Assyrian honey¬ 
suckle. This, although obviously of foreign origin, was 
a very early importation into India, and is accordingly 
included among archaic elements, although not itself 
indigenoua. The idea of decorating windows, balconies 
and small arches with figures of parrots as seen in Nos. 
37 and 49 is also very ancient, Fragment No. 56 shows 
an exceedingly common decorative device, kneeling figures 
under ogee aichea separated by pilasters of Peisepolitan 
type, where the capital is formed by animals reclining 
back to back and supporting the architrave. The ele¬ 
phants in Case 3, Nos. 79, SO and 81, rcpie.%nted as 
{meeUng, with upraised trunks, were ploc^ originally 
in the same way as the lions' heads described in Case 1. 
A good idea of the ornamental effect of this device can 
he gathered from the plaster cast of the little stupa frieze 
in Case A, but here the elepbants arc portrayed picking 
up sheaves of grain and not with upliked trunks. No. 
97 is an inferior example of a full blown lotus frieze, of 
which many beautifui specimens have been found else¬ 
where. The archaic bead and reel motif occurs on frag¬ 
ment No. 106, the stone being otherwise unadorned. 
No. 107 is a small piece of one of those stone umbrellas 
which were placed, one above another, over the dome 
of a stupa to form the hti. For stupas surmounted by 
umbreUas see Nos. 672 M, 1554, 1846, 1852. 
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Case 4. -Oi all the new additions to Indian art due 
to the Graeco-Buddhlflt artists the moat important is 
the figure of the Buddha himaelf, No. 121, and closely 
connected are the representations of the various Bod* 
hisattvas, two of which are included in this case in order 
to emphasise the fact that their appearance in Indian 
art is due to the school of Gandhara. A dehnitely foreign 
motif is seen in No. 109, which shows a very graceful 
scroll of vine leaves with bunches of grapes. Although 
at least one occurrence of a bunch of grapes is known m 
archaic To di ^n sculpture, the vine itseli is not indigenous 
to India, nor its use as a scroll or border be traced 
in older TnHj im art. No. Ill shows a modiJlion cornice 
suniliir to those in Case I, but here both the modillions 
themselves and their little Corinthian capitals are of Helle¬ 
nistic firi ffn- The winged marine mon^r of No. 112 ia 
also borrowed from Greet art, as is the device of little 
Erotes carrjring a long garland shown in fragment No. 
115. The elaborate stone No. 118, shows an arrange¬ 
ment of concentric arches with decorated lunulate inter¬ 
spaces, which is itself of purely Indian origin, although 
the decorative figures are largely foreign. Thus the 
kneeling Tritons in the spandrels are essentially Greek, 
both in their origin and their appKcation to such a space, 
though their adoration of the Buddha is an mteres^g 
illustration of how the Gandhara sculptors haimonited 
these foreign elements vrith their own conceptions. No. 
117, showing the Buddhist rail, is of course as archaic 
as No, 50 mentioned in Case No. 2, but the narrow border 
of ftpant h iia leaves preserved in this specimen ia a new 
motif and hence included in this division. The obviously 
Greek origin of the Corinthian pilasters. Nos, 124 and 
125, need hardly be emphoaised. 

Table Case B.—The majori^ of the miscellaneous 
sculptures in this case are not of the GandhUra School 
but of later date. In 429 M we see the Buddha on a 
lotus throne with a long stalked lotus on either side, 
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that OR the left supporting a small YajrapSni, the one 
on the light bearing a haloed worshipping figure. Al¬ 
though tl^ was found bj eKcavation in Peshawar, the 
material, style and technique proclaim it an importa¬ 
tion. 

Of particular interest is the Gandhilra scul^uie 427 
M, the Buddha betTt''een two Bodhisattvas. That these 
are not intended for Brahma and Indra is plain as these 
two deities appear above the nght and left shoulder respect¬ 
ively of the Buddha figure. Indra’s characteristic head¬ 
dress U noteworthy as is also his thunder-bolt (tajVa). 
The Bodhisattva to the right is apparently Maitreya and 
the one to the left, if not then designated Avalokites- 
vara, is at least the fi^ie destined to become so later. 
Before the Buddha's rarone is an adoring donor. An¬ 
other Gandhara sculpture. No. 1942, shows in two panels 
the Subjugation of the Elephant and the Visit of Indra, 
A Tibetan Bodhtsattva i\ith £akii, 642 M, shows only too 
plainly bow far Buddhism in Tibet has wandered from 
that of GandhSra. 

Two small steatito sculptures in the style of the lla- 
thurfi ^hool, a standin]^ Buddha, 438 M, and a relief, 437 
M, depicting the Ofiering of the Four Bowk and the 
Mahaparinirvaiia are of interest on account of the con¬ 
trast with their Gandhara prototypes and as evidence 
of the movement, in early tunes, of cult and art objects 
over considerable distances. With these may be com¬ 
pared the two somewhat similar little figures, 669 ^f and 
690 M. Metal images, like the Bodhisattva 663 M, said 
to have been found in the Ghurband Valley above Swat, 
are rare in the Peshawar Kluseum. The purpose of such 
plaques as 113 M exhibiting a couple in amorous dalli¬ 
ance is uncertain but they are frequently recovered in 
excavations. Cf. 715 M. The subjects carved thereon 
are usually secular. In 97a M wc have a very rare re¬ 
presentation of the enshrouding of the Buddha flntrod. 
39). 
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CaSd 5. — The significance of roost of the Bcenea shown 
in this case wiE be clear from a reference to the brief 
sketch of the Buddha's life given in the Introduction 
and the detailed legends. 

The first four reliefs, Nos. 127-130, depict the four chief 
events in the Buddha’s life, namely his Birth, No. 127 
(Introd. 0), his Temptation, representing the Enlighten¬ 
ment, No. 128 {Introd. 19), his First Sermon, No. 129 
(Intr^. 22), and his Death, the MahSparmirrS^, No. 

130 (Introd. 39). The synsbolism on the front of the 
Buddha’s seat in No. 129 is interesting, repre,%nting sa 
it does the Wheel of the Law home upon a trisula,* which 
probably typifies the Three Jewels of the Buddhist world, 
to w*it the Buddha, the Doctrine and the Monastic Order. 
The reclining deer on either aide indicate that the scene 
is laid in the Deer Park at Sfimilth near Benares. No. 

131 represents the Horoscope of Asita (Introd. 7), the 
Bishi holding the infant Buddha on his lap being seated 
at the specter’s left. The fraj^entary scene to the 
left deals with the adolescence of Biddhartna and includes 
the Writing Lesson (Introd. 8) and riding upon a ram, . 
Of, No. 1^1. 

Of thi three scene.s in No. 133 only the centre one, 
Makandtka offering his daughter to the Buddha, has yet 
been identified (Introd. 33). No. 134 represents the 
Departure from Kapilavastu, when the young prince 
abandoned his home to seek the way of salvation (Introd. 
13). Two of the three scenes on No. 135 are unknown 
but the one to the right is the Dipafikara-JStaka (Introd. 
I). No, 138 is a fragment from the legend of EElyapa. 
Thi.s scene, amusingly drawn, shows the young Brahmans 
mounting on ladders, to extinguish the supposed con¬ 
flagration with jars of water (Introd. 23). No. 138 re¬ 
presents Queen Mayii’s dream typifying the conception 
of the Bodhisattva, who is shown . under the form of an 
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elephant (Introd, 4). No. 142 is the slaying of the Ele- 
p^nt by the Buddha’s wicked cousin Devadatta (Introd. 
10). The Wrestling Match, one of the contests arranged 
in connection with Siddhaitha’s betrothal to YasodharS 
is represented by fragment No. 143 (Introd. 9). Of the 
four scenes on No. 145, the two on the left are identi¬ 
fiable, namely the Offering of the Handful of Dust (In¬ 
trod. 27) and the subjugation by the Buddha of the furious 
elephant which Dev^atta launched against him (Introd. 
37). 

Case 6. — The majority of the reliefs in this case are 
fragments of false niches which were built out on the 
dome of a stupa. The form of the complete niche is 
that of the silhouette of a double-domed chapel, or the 
same drawn in section, giving the trefoil arch. The 
decoration, as can be seen from these fragments, con¬ 
sisted usually of a series of legendary scenes arranged 
vertically in the centre, with panels of smaller abbre¬ 
viated legendary scenes at the sides. But the very 
curtailed form of the latter makes it often impossible 
to say to what legend the scene has reference. Thus 
of such small scenes in this case only the second one on 
fragment No. 150 can be identiffed tentatively as having 
reference to the child’s Offering of the Handful of Dust 
(Introd. 27). But the presentation of the snake to K5.s- 
yaps b depicted in abbreviated form in the lowest panel 
of No. 140 and again in the third panel of No. 140, where 
the left hand of the Buddha is now lost (Introd. 23). 
The female with mirror in her right hand and parrot on 
the left wrist seen on the left of No. 146 is worthy of 
attention. No. 151 is another representation of the First 
Writing Lesson of the child Siddnartha (Introd. 8} and 
the b^y damaged fragment No. 154, w-hich originally 
formed the central portion of a false tucbe, shows scenes 
depicting the voluptuous life of the young prince in his 
palace, his abandonment of the same and his departnie 
from his home in Kspilavastu, in other words, the cycle 
of the Great Eenunciation (Introd. 13). But the most 
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valuable and interesting sculpture m tbia case m No, 
162 depicting the attempted escape, from the convent, of 
Nanda, Buddha’s half brother, whom he had conve^ 
?nai/ire lui (Introd. 24). Nanda’s futUe attempt to hide 
behind the tree which rises from the ground, isclwmg 
him to the Buddha is amusingly rendered. The frag¬ 
ment No. 153, actually part of No. 152, depicts the 
Buddha in the air. Not only are his feet clear of the 
ground but that he is high in the k certain from the 
fact that he b level with the Sun God, who, on a small 
raised medallion, is shown seated in a biga. 


Case 7,—This section of the Sahiibablol collection 
contains those sculptures which are neither single Buddha 
nor Bodhisattva figures and yet are connected with the 
cult of Buddhism rather than with the story of the iea- 
cher’a life. Thus Nos. 102 167 am portions of a fneze 
denicting U) the worship of the Buddha’s turban, No. 
103 (2) the cult of the KeUca, No. 165, and (3) the cult 
of the Bowl, No, 171-A- The elaborate and ornamental 
nature of the turban shown on fragment No, m is ex- 
olained by the fact that it represents the headd^ of 
the prince SiddbArthn, which was snatch^ up 
bv tbe gods as recoimted in the Introduction (14), It 
should be noticed that the Persepolitan pikstere and 
the ogee arches in aU these sculptures arc archaic e e- 
ments! familiar in Indian art long before the nse of the 
Gandhata school. More interesting than these Inezes, 
however arc sculptures Nos. 168 and 171, each represent¬ 
ing a seated Buddha figure with a Bodhisattva sl^dmg 
m either aide, apparently representations of the hlirade 
of Sravaati (IntiSS. 32). In both Nos. 168 ajd 171 the 
presence of India and BrabmJi behind the left and nght 
Siouldera of the Buddha respectively should be not^, 
India being characterized by the thunderbolt and the 
high flat headdress, Brahms by his long hau. 

On the base of No. 158 are three scenes, to right an 
abbreviated representation of the story of Mgulinifila 
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(latrod. 30), to left the Subjugation of the Nilga Apalala 
|Iatr^. 29) and in the centre a seated Buddha with two 
adoring figures on either side. 

It was for a long time believed that the theory of the 
Bodhisattvaa originated very bte in the history of Bud¬ 
dhism^ and it aeenied at first doubtful whether they 
could be traced at all in so early a school of Buddhist 
art aa tl^t of^ GandhfiFa. But auch sculptures as the two 
under discussion prove that Bodhisattvas were known 
to the artists of Gandh&ra^ and the more these sculptures 
are studiedj the more probable it appears that the theory 
had already advanced very far even in those early centuries. 
The Bodhisattva figu^ thus furnish the student with 
extremely interesting and valuable materia for among 
the many problems connected with the Gandhara school, 
few are more important than a correct differentiation 
and determination of the Bodhisattva types. In later 
Buddhist art* in Tibet* Japan etc., the various Bodhi¬ 
sattvas are distiBguiahed one from another by attributesj. 
but in the earlier school of Gandhara these are not always 
constant. In sculpture No, 171, however, the standing 
figure on the propr left of the Buddha holds a flask in 
his left hand^ wime the one on the right holds in hiR up* 
raised right hand a lotus flower now damaged. In later 
art these are the attributes of Maitreya and Avalokrted- 
vara respectively, and it is safe to assume, therefore, 
that these are^ the Bodhisattvas depicted here as well 
as in the precisely a^ar sculpture No. 158. It is of 
interest to note that in both oases Avalokitcfivara wears 
a high headdress while Maitreya has merely an elaborate 
coiffure. This distinction is of imprtance when con* 
sidering the scolptiLres in the next section. 

Cas^ 8-9. These cases contain only fragments of 
Hi^lc BodMsattva figur^. The peculiar coiffure notice¬ 
able in No. 184 seems to indicate that the figure represents 
Maitreya. The alpnoe of the fiask here is immaterial 
for this is an attribute especially of the standing figure^ 
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wheiens in Tibetan art the hands of the seated Maitfeyn 
are regularly shown in this position. The importance 
of the headdress ia thus made evident; indeed it is special¬ 
ly emphasized in one of the (ater Buddhist texts, and 
from the analogy of Nos. !58 and 184 it seema probable 
Maitreya is also represented by Nos, 176, 180 and IBl, 
The hand No. 185 is marked by the aiabastron or unjgtient 
flask as liclonging to some Maitreya figure, Similarly, 
^gmenta Nos. 172, 182 and 183 appear to be hands from 
figures of AvaiokiteSvara, on the analogy of the left 
han d of the figure of this Bodliisattra in No. 158. As 
was noticed in connection with this figure and the one 
in No. 171, Avaloldtefivars is depicted aa wearing _a 
high headdress. These sculptures are too small to permit 
of much detail, but in general the headdress resembles 
those in fragments Nos. I7fi, 179,188 and 200, PL 4 (p). 
These all show as a common feature a circular disc with 
a tapering tenon. Its puipose ia explained by the small 
sculptured medallion No. 221 in Case U, which isniorti*:ed 
to reoeive such a tenon. Cf. Noa. 1009, 1137. The fact, 
furthermore, that these medallions show a seated Buddha 
with his hands in the attitude of meditation or dhydna, 
confirms the proposed idciitifi.cation of these Bodhisatt- 
vas with AvalokitcAvara, for in later art he regularly 
wears in his headdress a small seated Dbyani-Buddha 
AmitBbha. This would make it appear, therefore, that 
this tiny Buddha ia a representation of Amitabha. But 
thie divinity has hitherto been supposed to be a coin- 
paratively recent addition to the pantheon, and hia 
occurreuce at so early a stage of Buddhism is not yet 
established. The two Bodhisattvaa Avalokitedvara and 
Maitreya and the Bodhisattva SiddhArtha, No. 1739, 
PI. 1, arc the only ones yet identified with certainty in 
QandhSra.’^ But the little head No. 192 in Case 0 haa 
so distinctive a pose and so individual a headdress, that 
it seems probable that some other particular Bodhisattva 

* Uolw the Bodhl&itVVft fa Nal with. MalljaM# 
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ia mtended; and the striking similanty' between this 
and the one numbered 930 in the Ta^t-i>Blllu coUechon 
(Case 39) is strong confirmation of thia h jpothesM. iRit 
in. our present ignorance of the emblems and attpbu 
associated wHU this type, no complete figure haying^ ye 
been found, it is impossible to determine its identi^. 
Of the other fragments in Case 9 the only one callmg for 
mention is the largo and shapely hand, No. 199, 
the so-called webbing between the fingers. That this 
is the hand of a Bodhisattva, and not of a Buddha, is 
ahowii by the bracelet; the Buddha himself, bemg a 
monk, wears no jewels. 


Cases 10-11.—As Buddhism developed, the theory 
of the existence of Buddhas in past, ages of the world and 
others still to come advanced along with the doctrme of 
the various Bodhisattvaa. But for a number of reasons 
the historical Gautama has at aU times towered far above 
the other Buddhas, so that, especially 
early art, there is hardly any question of differentiating 
Buddha images. They can all be identified with Cfautama 
with reasonable certainty, except where there^are peculiar 
rea^otis for supposing that aome other Buddha is intend- 
ed.i That the eight Buddhas were known the artists 
of Gandhara is proved by such sculptures af *be one 
pictured by Griinwedel on page 130 of his ‘ BucWhist 
Art in India’',® but there is absolutely no evident 
to show that the worship of any of these as individuals 
had advanced sufSciently in the Gandhara penotl to 
warrant separate images. It is not strango, therefore, 
that there should be a certain similarity between them, 
muco they uU lepre^nt tho one g^at Teacher. But 
this similariW never extends to kientity^ and the careful 
observer will notice a very pronounced variety among 
the sculptures even in this Bfltiflciim* ThuSj to mention 


* Cf. iJtx remirki fcboTe S-&) tbs figiiir ^ift th^ niMaUitwa 
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externals only, sometimes the figure is moustached 
Noa. 223, 232,233, etc.) i aometimes it is clean abaveu aa 
in No. 212; aomertimes the right shoulder is 
Nos. 220, 227 and 234; or it may he dmped as Nt^. 208 
and 210. The hair may he naturalistically represcnte w 
waved and brushed back from the forehead ^hich ia 
supposed to be the original Hellemstic treatment ft/. 
Noa 212, 220. 227, etc.), or it may be 
matically in little curls as in figures Nos. 210 and 234, 
the latter arrangement being more m keeping 
canon, where this peculiarity of the Bud ^a is men 
ed. As for the subtleties of facml modeKmg an * 
pression, the variety is infinite. Of. Noa. 207, 209, ^ _ 
and 233 in the Sahribahlol collertion. Betwgn such 
extreme periods as are represented by 
and 226 on the one hand and Noa. 308, 403. 1440 on the 
other, still greater divergences can be noticed. Inde^ 
the more the figures arc studied in detail, the more no - 
able are the differences, while that which is common to 
(ill tends to fade into relative itisigiaificsTicie. 

Of the fragments in the Sa^baWol collection in 
particular, little remains to be said Tim 
in the hand of the graceful figure No. 208 is mteresting 
as showing the grooving along the edge ™ 

Introduction. No. 210 is not « 

but from a Kafivapa scene such as Nos. 1376,1577 (Intaod. 
23). The “ welibing ” between the fingers is again notice¬ 
able in the ease of the damaged band No. . the 

unusual similarity between the heads Nos. 212 and 233 
makes one wonder if they are by the ^me 
two arms numbered 213 and 214. it will be noriced, are 
not broken from their statues, but are separately carved 
pieces originally added to the figures aa a 
2 ^ is quite uniniured save for the ngbtJmee, and la 
one of the best pieces in the collection. The colounnc 


1 Now UiA Ceutnl HsU. 
» Cf. p. 81 ft iivi 
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about the eyes is interesting as an indication of the well- 
known fact that in ancient times these sculptures, like 
those of Greece, wore vivified and Bnimated; % painting 
and gilding.^ One can well imagine what a w'onderful 
difference it must, have made, wlicn they wore all res¬ 
plendent with gold and colour, with their haloes marked 
out in a series of radiating rays of gold on a back-ground 
of brilliant red, like the little fragment 108 M in Table 
Case A. Their early worshippers would scarcely recognise 
them in their present sombre garb. 

Case IS. The sculptures in Case 12 are a Tniscellane- 
ous and unclassified coUeetton presented to the Museum 
by Major C. B. Rawlinson, C.I.E. The findspots of the 
several pieces are unknown, but the fragments are in¬ 
teresting and valuable for their o\vu sake. Thus the 
well sculptured fragment No. 247, representing the Di- 
pankara-Jfitaka (Introd. 1) is an excellent illustration 
of the artistic method of the older, indigenous school of 
Indian art. The various acts in the drama are all shown 
simultaneously as parts of one composition, the same 
figures being repeated as often as necessary to carry the 
ac^on forward. Gandh^ra art, itself, rarely represents 
consecutive scenes m this way, more frerjuently depiet- 
ing the various episodes of a story in a series of sepaiate 
panels arranged in chronological sequence from right to 
left. But in the older school these combined composi¬ 
tions are frequent and it is probable that the retention 
of this method in the portrayal of this particular scene 
is due to some distinct tradition. Jataka scenes are 
much commoner in the older school than in GandhSra, 
and the representation of the Dipahfcara legend may 
have become stereotyped before that school arose. An¬ 
other peculiarly interesting, and it is believed unique 
composition, is that of fragment No. 261, representing 
the dream of Queen Mayil, the mother of Gautama. No 

^ Ic. 5S0 A.D.} DMntIniui licaDtihil imaffia at Pd-lu-ibii m 
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other bas-relief of this scene shows the queen with her 
back to the speetator, but that this was necessaiy, once 
her head was placed to the left, has been explained in 
the Introduction. The chronological sequence running 
regularly from right to left helps very often to determine 
the meaning of a fragments Thus the scene to the left 
of the queen’s dream should represent some incident 
subsequent to the dream itself. We see the royal couple 
seated side by side, turned toward a figure on the left 
now lost; so that, in view of the position of the scene^ 
we can, despite its fragmentary condition, identify it 
with entire confidence as the Interpretation of the Dream 
(lutrod. 5). The fragment No. 250 is from the left of a 
relief dimictiug the Marriage of the Bodhisattva and 
shows Ya^odhara with train upheld by an attendant 
about to circumambulate the sacred fire. Cf. Nos, 701 
M, 1905. The last scene to the left represented the Life 
in the Palace (Intiud. 13). No. 259 where the Buddha 
and his attendants stand on lotus flowers k probably the 
invitation of Siigupta (Introd. 34). The liUle seated 
Buddha in No. 266, on a background of acanthus leaves, 
is a fragment of a large Corinthian capital, as can be seen 
^m No. 320. But perhaps the most valuable sculpture 
m the case is the remarkable head No. 268. Portraiture 
is extremely rare in Gaodhara, but it geems probable 
that we have here portraiture of considerable strength 
and power. The incipient krohwJos on the top of the head, 
however, is difficnlt to explain, Cf, Nos. 1768, 1770. 

Case 13. -Tliis case contains a miscellaneous collec¬ 
tion presented by Mr. Pipon, I.C.8., and others. No. 
269, a fragment from a Bcuipture representing the Miracle 
of Sravaati was given by the late Sir Harold Deane, 
K.C.S.I., and shows an unusu&Uy animated Naga figure 
rising d mi corps from out of the water. The flowers^ 
No. 274, from some large composition are worthy of 
notice. No. 280 received from Mr, Wilson Johnston, 
is of special interest, being one of the few inscribed 
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sculptures _the Moseuui,^ The iuscription, iu the 
Kharoahfhi ^caaracter, reads from right to loft autl is 
damaged at either end but apparently refers to the gift 
of a Buddha knage by one Sadflmkamttra. The lauguage 
of the iuscription b a local form of Prakrit, 

Case 14i —The seven cases 14 to contain the valu¬ 
able collection presented to the Museum by P. J. G. 
Pipon, Esq., 1.0.S« They have been classified on the 
same principles as the 8shribahloI collection being divid¬ 
ed into groups according to the nature of the sculptures. 

Case 14 contains those fragments which illustrate chiedy 
archaic elements in the art of Gandhara, whether truly 
indigenous or of earlier importation. Among the latter 
are the Pemepolitan pilasters with animal capitals on 
fragment No. 309, and the remarkable seat-ra hgum 
No. 32*2, which was evidently wiuged. Figures of this 
general type are called generically Atlantes ” in Gan- ‘ 
dhura art, from their having been used to support columns 
or cornices. Their application to this use was current 
in the oldest knourn school of Indian ait, and therefore 
the present sculpture has been included in this section. 

But it must be acknowledged that it is one of the most 
distinctly non-Indian images in the Museum, and it * 
might perhaps have been included with equal propriety 
among the newer foreign elements in Case 15. The 
extraordinary way in wmch the hair and beard are re¬ 
presented, in a kind of corkscrew curls, the doral wreath 
about the head, and the singularly deep Betting of the 
eye, are all noteworthy features. Indeed, so far as the 
treatment of the eye is concerned, this hgure ^vill com¬ 
pare favourably with any other in the Museum. Not 
only arc the eyes more naturally sunken than in most 
coses with the muscles of the eyebrows well advanced 
over them, but the artist has even succeeded in repiesenr- 
iog a distant, dreamy gase by his treatment of the upper 
lids, all showing a grasp of the principlea of plastic art 

t xbtiH uu Roii. ££4, M7, COt, SlMi, tOM. 
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considerablj in advance of what m nsuallj met with in 
this sohoo!; and, be it added, hardly in keeping with 
the anatomical defects of the sculpture. One of the 
weakest points in GandhiLra ait is illustrated by frag¬ 
ments No3. 3Q5 and 319 which are portions of an elephant 
frieze. Almost eveiy other object in this school is drawn 
with greater Melity to nature, but the elephant, possibly 
because of its rarity in this part of India, is almost al- 
wa 3 rB as misshapen as the elephant of a Noah’s Aik. 
An example of the opposite extreme, of minute and care¬ 
ful observation and accurate delineation, is afiorded by 
the plante repiesented in sculpture No, 1151, the baukinia 
foliage exhibiting great fidelity to nature. 

Case 15. - Of the sculptures in this section, illustrat¬ 
ing foreign elements in Gandhfira art, there is little to 
say, since almost all represented here have already been 
met with in the Sahnbahlol collection. It is hardly 
necessar}' to call attention to the large and beautiful 
sculpture in the centre of the case. No. 336. In the 
main principles of its composition it resembles No. 116, 
already discussed ; but in excellence of execution and 
perfection of preservation, the present stone is greatly 
superior. The legend represen^d in the largest and 
lowest of the central scenes, namely the Submission 
and Conversion of the K&ga Apalala, is given in the 
Intro<luction 29, cf. 23 L, PL o (a). No. 330 is interesting 
as ha^'ing appanmtly formed part of a frieze of winged 
spbin.\es; but it is too badly damaged to permit of 
accurate judgment. Fragment No. 331 Is believed to be 
unique, It is manifestly a winged angel wearing the 
long himation and the shorter khiton of the Greeks, and 
represented as blowing a long trumpet. In other words, 
it appears to be an altogether orthodox Christian angel, 
so much so that it seems startiugly out of place amidst 
such purely Buddhist surroundings, though it should be 
borne in mind that it is not more essentially Greek than 
everj-thing else in this case. After ail, the difieiences 
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^tween it and the winged apints hoveling above the 
Buddha & head in No- S74, for example^ are not verj 
• fot t^e nudi'ty of the latter ia ^uite as diEtinctiveJy 
treek in origin as the costume of this draped angeL Ae 
in the case of the little hgure among the foliage of the 
rapital in fragment No, 326, its presence here and id 
later Binopean art can onjy be due to their bot£^ haying 
sprung in part from a common aource, probably to be 
^ught for in the little known art of Aaify Minorj which 
S^aygciwaki has shown to be the source of many motifs 
hitherto supposed to be of Roman origin- 

Caw 10, --The legendary scenes in this case are of 
greater interest than the fragments in the two preceding 
w<^on8, but unfortunately all have not yet been identi- 
Among thow already met with are the Queen^s 
Dre^, No. 350 (lutfod. 4), the Birth, No. 360 (Introd, 
o), the First Writing I^s^son, No. 347, which li ft« on added 
mtere^ in that the writing board shows a few Kha- 
row^hl characters supposed to have been written by the 
uirant ^luus (Introd. 8), No, 34o seems to depict Sid- 
dhurthas departure from his home in Kapilarastu (In- 
trod. ^ 13) but certain of the features which usually dis- 
tingmsh that scene are here wanting. There is, how¬ 
ever, no doubt, that No. 343 is from the left of a relief 
depicting this scene and we see Mara on the right with 
his army m the upper part of the relief while the dis- 
con^late City Goddess, nagaradevatdt of Kapilavastu is 
easily rscogniaable in the female with ccen^Jated crown 
on the o^reme loft, Cf, No. 572. ThOMe^^itr#^ 
prmoea horse Kapthaka at the moment when the Bodhi- 
sattva dismounted after his flight from Kapilavastu is 
^n in No, 354, the figure to the eictieme right being 
the gnef-rtneken groom Chandaka (introd. 15). The 
en^tation (Introd. 19) is rather sketchily represented 
by No. 35S and with niore detail m No, 352. No. 353 
IS a imijue rwef depicting vvith noticeable restraint the 
emptation of Lust by ^ra and his thr^ daughters 
(intaod. 19). Fragment No, 349 leprcseata the First 
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Sermon at Benares (Introd. 22) and No. 344, the Ofiering 
of the Handful of Dust (Introd. 27). No. 3o7 shows the 
Buddha and his monks as guests in the house of some 
wealthy female who is about to make a donation as is 
mdicate<) by the water pot held before her. 

Case 17. - Of the devoticuml scul^ures in this case 
the only one calling for special mention is No. 374, the 
fragment of a representation of the Miracle of iSravaati 
on an unusually large scale {Introd, 32). The deokens 
of the watery world and the deeply cut mass of the divine 
flovirers over the head of the Buddha are the moat interest' 
bg features of this sculpture. C/. Nos. 158, 171, 1563, 
1564. 

Case 18.—The sculptures here call for no particular 
notice, though attention may be drami to the well 
executed group No. 375, showmg a central Buddha with 
a smaller Bodhisattva on either side. Tbs attempt to 
emphasize the su^rior importance of a given figure by 
representing it physically larger than its surroundings 
is a device familiar to early art m various parts of the 
world but as art of Gandhaia is in no sense primitive 
are we to see m this a case of artistic regression Be 
that as it may we notice m our sculptures an increasmg 
tendency to exaggerate the size of the principal figure 
until finally the figure of the protagonist becomea as it 
were an independent imago, Vf. Nos. 1577, 1739, PI. i. 
No. 380 again shows the City Goddess of Kapilavastu 
and No. 384 a double-domed chapel of which structural 
examples still exist at TaMitd-Bahi. 

Case 19, -The Bodhisattva images in the Pipon C?ol- 
lection are remarkable for their manifestly late date, as 
mdicated by their comparative decadence. No. 393, 
which may perhaps be a Maitroya, is a good example 
of what Professor Grunwedel calls the “ Indischer Typus " 
mto which the Greek art of Gondhara degenerated. This 

»It Uiiat iMjt Iw bawevor, that tbe itattim cf thd wu 

in aaj bobaTHi ba doablo that of an otduiai; m>.. * 
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is apparently a transitional fonn between the original 
and essentially foreign ideal of this school and the later 
idealized type of 'IcKUaii art upon whose ojccellenciea 
certain critics so insist. But that either figure No. 303 
or 30S marks a step fonvard in the tepreseutatiou of the 
divine, as compared ^vith the older figures in Gaudhuia, 
is a theory which it would seem difitcult to mamtain. 

Case 20.—The Buddha figures in the Pipon Collection 
are also unusually late and particularly interesting lor 
this reason, the extraordinary figure No. 403 being one 
of the most marked instances of degeneration in the 
Museum. Cf. No. l-ttO. The drapery has almost ceased 
to have meaning, while the face itself is ludicrous, the 
wide open eyes with their bulging pupils giving the figure 
an expression of frightened surprise, far removed £mm 
the meditative, almost divine quietism of the best pieces. 
Another type of decadence is that shown in No, 407, 
which, however, is not without its own merits, and is 
probably much older than No. 403. The total effect, 
aided by the canonical treatment of the hair, is cariously 
that of a negro head. The same is true, in much, lesser 
degree, of the large mask No. 402, but perhaps this is 
due in a great measure to the damaged condition of the 
nose. 

Case 21.“The sculptures in this and the two following 
cases were purchased locally in 1003 and include a number 
of most admirable pieces. The very deeply and clearly 
cut fragments Nos. 420, 421, 422 and 424 representing 
for the most part Brahman ascetics, are particularly fine, 
but the legends they recount have imiortimately not yet 
been identified. No, 428 leprcscnts the Submission of 
the NAga Apalula (Introd. 20), the Naga and his spouse 
bclug the two figures with the snake-hoods, seen rising 
from the tank at the spectator’s left. No. 433 is another 
relief of the Offering of the Handful of Dust (lutrod. 27) 
and No. 439 an admirably clear example of the DTpan- 
kora Jjttaka (Introd. 1). The miraculous suspension 
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of tho lotuses about DTpa^ara's bcadj and tlio sub¬ 
sequent adoration by the youth from hia elevatmu in 
the air are quite distinct here, whereas they are loat in 
the example of this subject in No. 247. 

Case 22.—Perhaps the most interesting relief in this 
case is No, 4d7 showing the young Prince SiddhSttha's 
life in the Palace of Kapilav^astu (Introd. 13). Th^j^enc 
is here placed on the right, indicating its precedence in 
time to the scene on the left, the Great Henunciatiou, 
where the yaisha^ supporting the feet of the horse are 
especially clear. Sculpture No. 455 depicts the hirst 
S^mon (introd. 22), the scene to the right being the 
meeti^ with the Naga Kalika. No. 449 shows the 
worship of the Kelics of Buddha subsequent to his crema* 
tion (Introd. 42). 

Case 23.—The Cremation itself is represented by the 
small fragment No. 484 which ia here followed on the left 
by the Distribution of the Kehes (Introd. 49, 41). In 
the latter scene the figure seated behind the table is the 
Brahman Dro^a. No. 471 is apparently the story of the 
demon Atevika, who having just been converted by the 
Buddha abstains from devouring the child and presents 
Mm to the Buddha (Introd. 29). But the most important 
fragment in this case is No. 463, which is part of the edge 
of one of the umbrella discs forming the so-called “ hii " 
above a stupa, the interest being due to the two heads 
which appear to show portraiture superior to even that 
of the remarkable head in the Eawlinson Collection. 

Case 24.—The sculptures in this case are from a 
variety of sources. The two excellent Buddha hguies 
No. 489 and No, 490, together with the more debased type 
No. 4S3 and the admirable standing image of Moitieya 
Bodlusattva No. 495, were found by a peasant iu the 
Swabi Tahsil and purchased by Government. The in¬ 
teresting wdnged Atlas No. 49{1 was recovered at JamSl- 
garhi, as also the well preserved little group No, 497. 
This represents Garuda, the of the Birds, snatchk^ 
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up a suaka deity or Naga by the snake-like piojection 
at the shoulder. I'his serpent-like portion is brought 
round the right oi the Ganida’e head and caught in its 
beak. The particular interest of the group, however, 
is due to the theory supported by Professor GriLnwedel * 
that at the back of such representatious of Garuda and the 
Nagas or lay a memory of the famous group by 

^ocharca representing the eagle of Zeus snatching up 
Ganymede to be the cup-beaier of the gods; and the 
general similarity in composition Is certainly striking. 
But, if the rape of Ganymede really does lie behind these 
sculptures, they well illustrate the process of Indianiza- 
tion to which such Greek motifs were subjected in Qan- 
dh^ra, and show how these exotic forms were adapted 
locally to the cult and service of the Indian faith. Sculp* 
tures Nos. 491, 493, 494, 498, 499, <500 and 602 were 
recovered at Hustam by Mr. J, G, fTeunessy and presented 
by him to the Musenen, The peculiar greenness of the 
stone is noticeable, Fragment No, 499 is a particularly 
striking piece, and really a very clever bit of composition. 
It represents, in ail, seven Nagas or Na|^, it is difficult 
to tell which, all distinguished by aerpeats’ hoods, and all 
bearing what seem to be umbrellas. Those at the bottom 
of the group rise, as usual, only half out of the water in 
wJuch they were supposed to dweU. This, itself, is a 
common characteristic of such agurea, C/, No. 369. 
But that a precisely similar concealment for the bodies of 
th^ above should have been effected by the judicious 
utilhsation of the umbrella motif, whose introduction 
may be due to tb© legend which the whole wiis meant to 
portmy, is very stnlo^, and rcffects considerable credit 
^ the artist’s ingenuity. The small inscribed fragment 
No. 501 was purchased from a peasant at Jamalgarlii. 
The inscription, which is in cursive Nharosh^hl, is iucom* 
plete but states that the image was a gift “ in honour of ail 
bemgs , Sculpture No. 503, the Miracle of Sia vast! show* 
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iM ft central Buddha figure with a Bodhisattva on either 
wde, and pj^ntcd hj J, A. 0, Fit^pattick, Esq., I.C S 
IS remarkftbJe for depicting AvalokiteSvara on the left of 
the Buddha in the place of honour usually reserved for 
Maitreya, here stiinding on the proper rigM. That the 
Mulpture IS decadent and late is perfectly obvious and 
848, might seem to suggest that,’even 
wjthm the hnute of Gandhara, the cult of the Bodhi- 
sattva imderwent a long comae of development. Ions 
enough to admit of Avaloldtc^vara coming to precede 
gie older Maitreya in popular estimation were not the two 
IJodliiaattvas lound in the same positionfl in Noa. 17^7 
1729, the latter of which betraj-s no evidence of a 
Jate date. In all pnobabfiity these vanations are due to 
the forgetfulne^ of the sciilptore or to a recognition of 
the eouahty of Maitreya and Ava^oldteivara. Similar 
interchanges of position m the case of India and Brahma 
ate not unknown. 

Cas^ 25-29.— The excavations at Charsada and Rai- 
tar earned out by Sir Jolm Marshall, Director General of 
^hmologj^ and Dr. Vogel, in 1903, are described in the 
Amual Keport of the Archoeological Survey, 1902-03 and 
reference may be made to that publication for a detailed 
account of the sculpturea and other antiquities then 
recovered. The sculptural fragments in Cases 25-28 are 
hmm the site kno^ as Palatu Dheri, and those in Case 29 
tom Ghaz Dheti, both near Rajjar, just beyond Char- 
I*' 3?*^ majority of the fragments show elements 
and motifs already met with, and special reference need be 
made only to the very beautifully Fcalptured legendary 
Kene hvo. 668 m Case 26, to the intereating fragment of 
Great Remmciation, No. 572, where the dis^Lte 
goddess of the city, the nij^ara-demia, is particularly well 
(Introd, 13), and to the remarkable stone No fl02 
in Ca^ 27, shou^g an empty seat or throne with a wor- 
^ippmg haloed figure at either side. In the older school 
of Indian art, where the figure of the Buddha is never 
represented, ajjeh an empty seat with or without some 
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sacred ( 17111 . 110 ! wonld lie tlic nsnal method of {ndlcating 
the divine presence, hut in the ait of Gandhara no sneh 
symbolic portrayal is Imown, FrafpncTit TS'o, 602, there¬ 
fore, is either a unique survival of the archaic school, 
or what seems more probable, the stone throne for a now 
missinfr Bnddha figure such as No. 1780 or for an image 
of gold or silver. No. 628, in Case 27 bears a fragmen¬ 
tary Kharoshthl inscription from which it appears that 
the lost image was the gift of a person whose name is 
unfortunately obliterated, Tn Case 28 attention may be 
drawn to the heads numbered 820, 681, 685 and 636; 
and in Case 29 to the unusually delicate scroll in low 
relief on fragment No, 657. Fragment No. 675 again 
is an eitcelleiitty sculptured relief showing two seated 
royal figures while No. 677 is a large head belonging 
evidently to the earlier period of Gandh 5 ra art. 

Case 30.— Cases 30-34 contain the stone sculptures 
recovered in the excavations at Taltht-i-Bah! in 1008. 
The work was largely limited to the lower court of the 
many little stupas, between the upper court of the main 
stQpa and the monastic qnadrangle and is described in 
the Neporta of the Archseological Survey.*' The monas¬ 
tery at Ta^t-i-BShi is too well known to call for any 
description here. But despite the interest that has 
attached to it for so many years, no satisfactory identi¬ 
fication of the site has ever been proposed. It was un¬ 
doubtedly a very important centre of the Buddhist cult, 
and was certainly occupied for centuries, apparently 
throughout the greater portion of the Gandhara period, 
as is witne^wd by the wide range in artistic execution 
noticeable in the sculptures. But the only definite date 
so far recovered in connection with the site is 47 A.D. 
(according to Professor Griinwedel), this being the equi¬ 
valent of the date occurring in the important inscrip¬ 
tion from TaHit-i-BShl, containing the name of the Par¬ 
thian prince Gondophames, to whose court the Apostle 
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St. Thomas is reported to have gone by divine command.^ 
Ta^t-i-Biihi was excavated in 1871 hy Sergt, Wilcher 
with a company of Sappers and Miners, and has been 
exploited more or less constantly ever since. It is, tliere- 
fore, truly astonishing that the excavations of 1908 and 
1911 should have been so productive. 

The Tal&t-i-BShi sculptures have been classified like 
tbe other collections in the Museum. Case 30 contains 
fragments illustrating chiefly archaic element.'^ in Gan- 
dhilra art. The most conspicuous piece is the remark¬ 
ably fine Atlas No. 694. Like the large fi^re in Case 14, 
this is meant to be winged, the wings being in very low 
relief in the background. The strong and forceful head, 
with the curiously oblique eyes, is noteworthy. Indeed 
the whole figure conveys most admirably the impression 
of strength and strain, and must be acknowledged a very 
clever and successful piece of work. Another interesting 
stone is No. 685, with its graceful foliage in low relief— 
a very uncommon if not unique design. The Assyrian 
honeysuckle motif is shown on No. 687, No. 712 is parti¬ 
cularly interesting, for it gives an excellent idea of what 
an ancient stupa was like. We must restore the hti 
surmounting the whole, but when that is done we have a 
perfect model of the sttipa in ancient GandhUra, though 
on the actual monuments the minute decoration on 
No. 712 was replaced by bas-reliefs and other sculptures. 

Case 31. —Among the fragments showing newly in¬ 
troduced elements is No. 721, an excellently preserved 
specimen of considerable excellence of the so-called Tch- 
thyocentaur, a marine monster not known originally to 
Indian mythology, cf. PI. 8 fo}. The delicately curved 
fragment No. 736 showing the familiar motif of the gar¬ 
land-bearing Erotes represents the second or upper dome 
of a double-domed chapel, orig^Dy fomiing the upper 

S ortion of fragment No. 735, where it was in position 
irectly above the Buddha’s head, the whole composition 

1 For tbo c/« Smithy foWy 0 / Indkt, Editko)^ 231. 
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ha^ been a model of eucb a chapel with the imape in 
position. <?/ No. 384. ^ 

Ca^ pas® a’’® LepiendaTj Scenes, a num¬ 

ber of which are unfortunately in a very frairmcntarT 
condition. The Dipankara-jataka flnW 11 m repi^ 
Mnted by No. 783 and b}' the smaller fragment No. 781. 
tieverfil pieces of tfie Pir^ Sermon occur Nos 7fi0 
767 772; but the only oomplebi seuiptur; of tfeil ^ 
«o 786, IS m the next case (Tntrod. 22b No. 774, which 

^ shows 

togi^nts of four legendary scenes, the only recoemsabl© 

oitK' the bottom, portraying the 

Devadatte hopeTwonld 
kill the Buddha (IntTod, 37). No. 776 is a verv stifi 
replantation of the MnliaparinirvUna (Introd, 39)' The 
faulting in the foregroimd is Ananda. the Beloved 
Di^iple of Buddhist rtoiy. The most interesting stone 

Eu?dha^™ o^imlly supporting a standing 

W be mfemed from the unsandalled 

a simple 

^d<Brs ima^. From the presence of the fW small 
f^ rt IS plain that it formed part of a legendary scene 

Ka^apa, C/. Nm. J 649 ; 

1378 1461 resembled Nos. 1370, 

378, 1461, 1677, 1842, The scenes on the p^estal 

to connected with the same story,^e one 

to the nght shoi^ng the Buddha seated in the temple 

the Ana’ll ^ creep mto the alms bowl resting on 
^At Brahmans endeavouring to put 
left ^i' f23). The seen? to the 

arrival of thp showa the fire temple before the 

missing lefttS "" 

mao?U^7S^rvrffandTre^S m'th n“nn“T 

subiectn not mot with hithorto in the Poshawnr cSon! 
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The first oue in the case, Xo. 784, is the Departure froni 
Kapilavastu ^ntrod. 13). No, 78fl is the First Sermon 
(Introd, 22). Of the three scenes in No. 787 the upper- 
moot is tho Buddha’s Approach to the seat beneath the 
£odhi-trec at Bodh Gaya (Introd. IB), The central one 
is Indm'a Visit to the Buddha, the kneeling dgure on the 
right with high headdress being Indra (Introd. 25). Ti e 
lowest scene of all is yet unidentified os are also Nos. TBiJ 
and 790, but 792 is clearly another version of the Approach 
to the iiieat of Wisdom, showing the Nfiga KSIika 
and his ^vife Suvarpaprabhaaa singing the h}'mn of praise 
in honour of the Buddha (Introd. 17). The two figures 
on the left are seemingly M5ra and his daughter looking 
towards the Bodhi-tree. Cf. No. 353. There are really 
parts of two scenes in No. 792. These are not separated 
in the usual way by pilasters, but marked by the direction 
the figures face. The scene to the right on fragment 
No. 794, ig the story of the White Dog which barked at 
the Buddha (Introd. 28), the fragment on the left being 
a merely decorative composition showing the eight 
Buddhas,^ Nos. 795 and 807 are evidently parts of one 
and the same frie^, but the fragments do not fit together. 
The subject is not definitely ^own. One of the most 
rtriking e.\hibits in the Museum is No, 799, Pi. 3, an 
image of the Ascetic Gautama. Only one other similar 
statue is known, namely, that discovered b^ Sir Harold 
Deane, K.G.I.E., at Sikri, and which is now in the Lahore 
Museum but the subject is occasionally represented on 
bas-reliefs and in miniature. Cf, 1911, 1912. The ema¬ 
ciated figure is meant to recall the six years of fasting and 
austerities which Gautama underwent as an ascetic 
subsequent to the Great Renunciation, and prior to the 
attainment of Enlightenment (Introd, 16). When he set 
out to follow the religious life he naturtdly adopted the 
methods current among his people and it was not until 
he had proved these to be fruitless, that he struck out the 
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path for Jiimself, which eventually led him to that snpieme 
knowledge by virtue of which he ia called ** the Buddha/’ 

the Enlightened One, The relief sculptured on the 
pedestal of this figure ifl elsewhere unknown in GandhSra 
sculpture ; it repreaente, appropriately enough, the second 
long period of fasting which Gautama underwent, namely, 
the seven weeks’ fa^ immediately following the Enhgh- 
tenment. The story so graphically represented is that 
of the two merchants Trapnsha and Bhallika (Introd. 21), 

Case 34. The Legendary Scenes in thia case are badly 
damaged and call for little remark. No. Si 6-A—B is 
the most important as it shows the general size and sliapc 
of a false niche, or rather of the upper or crowning por¬ 
tion of the same. The reliefs are in a deplorable condi¬ 
tion, bttt the main scene is recognizable as the Dlpankam- 
jfitaka (Introd. !). The fragment No. 816-A, depicts 
an abbreviated version of the AngulimSla legend. Cf. 
No. J317, The little circular medallion No, 810, it may 
be noticed, originally formed part of another Dlpankara- 
jataka scene, and shows the youth Megha or Sumati in 
the air worshipping Dtpankara Buddha. 

Cases 35-36.—These csises contain the Devotional 
Sculptures of the Ta^t-i-Bahi Collection, A. number of 
the fragments, especially in Case 36, seem originally to 
have been part of one long composition {cf. Nos, 842, 844, 
847, 858,859. etc.) but it is impossible to restore the whole. 
The most interesting of the group are Nos, 836 and 858. 
Both show a seated Buddha in the centre, with hands 
folded in the attitude of meditation, dkyana^ and with a 
number of smaller striding Buddha figuies at an angle 
on either side, while a noticeable feature of both is the 
c^cent moon above the central Buddha’s head. Nos. 
850 and 859, having a Bodhisattva with three radiating 
figures on either side, are worthy of attention as the former 
has a crescent* above the head and one of the radiating 
figures bears a trident. Fragment No. 848 is another 

■ The erwent moon it HflooiAtAd »itJb An|okit#r4f« hi fit^r 
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very valuable and suggestive stone for like Kb. it 
shows Avalokitesvara on the left of the Buddha, whereas 
in most of these compositions of the Miracles of Sravasti 
tl^s, the place of honour, is usually given to the Bodhi' 
sattva Maitreya. The sculpture is very late, and this in a 
wa^ strengthens the possibility that the change in posi¬ 
tion may correspond with a change in the popular esti¬ 
mation of Avalokitesvara, but, it is impossible to deter¬ 
mine the question at present. CJ, Cases 70, 71. The 
fragment, however, is a good illustration of how veiy 
valuable archieologically a sculpture may be, even when 
distinctly inferior in execution or beauty. Noe. 848 and 
830 are the only Gan^ta images hitherto known depict¬ 
ing the BuMha s^Hed tn iimopean 

Cases 37-39.—The Bodhisattva fragments from Tal^t- 
i-Bahl show a remarkable lan^ and variety. The deli¬ 
cately carved head No. 880, with its extraordinary head¬ 
dress adorned with double-tailed Tritons and such an 
uncouth figure as No. 909, for instance, or No, 92o in Case 
38 hardly seem assignable to the same period and point 
to a protracted occupation of the monastery of Ta^t-i- 
BiLhl. But apart from such evidences of decadence as is 
adoided by the ugly and meaningless arrangement of the 
drapery in figure No. 920, or the grotesque lack of propor¬ 
tion in No. 911, this case presents few features worthy of 
remark. 

The pose of the seated Bodhisattva No. 93S, with the 
right knee raised, is relatively uncommon, but not un¬ 
known. Cf. No. 887. The ma)ority of the images, 
unfortunately, lack their attributes (ijf. Nos. D57, 058 
and 059), but where they are preserved, as in Nos. 905 
and 913, they support the theory already stated that the 
figure with the loop of hair to the right is the Bodhisattva 
Maitreya. The form of the headdress, makes it highly 
probable that Avalokitesvara is the divinity represented 
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by Nos. 88fl, 806, 003, 038 and possibly 944, although it 
cannot bo definitely afEi-med. That No. 058 represents 
Maitreya is practically certain despite the absence of the 
alabaatron; while the sUnilarity of head No. 950 to the one 
numbered 193 has been noted together mth the possibi¬ 
lity that both lepresent some particular Bodliisattva 
not yet identified. 

Cases 40-43. That the excavations at Takht-i-BsW 
yielded a surpiismgly large number of Buddha heads is 
8ho\vn by the rich coUection in Cases 40-43 where the 
range is perhaps greater even than in the case of the Bodhi- 
sattvaa. The image No. 980 is certainly among the most 
chaste and beautiful of those in the Museum^ while none 
is more feeble and insipid than the head No. 1030, or 
coarser than No. 1074. Perhaps the best of the heads 
are in Case 41, but Nos. 963, 966, 1049, 1053 and the 
beautiful largo masic 1068 are all Interesting, and definitely 
older than Nos. 970, 1030, 1045 and 1074. Another 
certainly late production is No. 1043, one of the few 
terracotta figures in this collection; the material may 
explain in some measure the deviation from the normal 
type. Cf. No. 1635. Finally the interesting hand No. 
1050 may be mentioned. with its begging boiivl holding 
the cofig of a serpent. There are several stories recount¬ 
ing the Budtlha's rictories over particular serpents but 
from the popularity of the Eadyapa scenes this is probably 
from such a sculpture as No. 1842. 

Case 44. - The tuisoeliancous sculptures recovered at 
Taljbt-i-Bglhl in 1908 include a number of very interesting 
fragments, but they do not appear to advantage when 
massed in such numbers. No. 1093, the first in the case, 
represents the Tutelary Couple (Introd. 36). Hariti 
as a goddess of fecundity, has certain points in comnion 
with the classical Cores, or Demeter, and it is not aut- 
prisuig, therefore, that the cornucopia should be asso¬ 
ciated with her in GandbSra, as in No. 1090. She is, 
however, usually distinguished, not by this exotic ^nnbol. 
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but by the preseuce of some of her very numerous off* 
springy little gnomea or apirits of the yul^ka class of which 
Pahcnika is the sen&p^i. This more typical form is 
illustrated by Nos. 241, 1093 and 1101. A classical 
element of interest is shown in No. 1099, which, like the 
smaller fragnicnt No, 1137, depicts the King of the Birds, 
Garuda, snatching up a snake deity or after the 

manner of the eagle of Zeus and Ganymede, cj> No. 497. 
These two medalHoiis have tapering mortices behind 
like No, 221 and must origmally have htted tenotis in the 
headdresses of Bodhisottva images. Other interesting 
pieces are the medallion No. 1122, probably representing 
the elevation and worship of the boy Sumati in the Dipafi- 
kara-jataka, and the very curiously bowed figure No. 
1132. But the most valuable piece in this group, and 
indeed one of the fineat examples of Gandhfira scuJptureB 
in the Musevun, is the large composition in three pieces 
numbered H51-A, B, and C. The general size and shape 
of this sculpture are clear from the portions preserved. 
The Buddha is seated in the centre, in what is intended 
as a wild and mountainous spot, mth numberless ascetics 
or “ Forest-dweilers ", and various birds and beasts as 
his companions. Of, 1944. 

A few divine personages are present of whom Pafichiks 
is still preserved on the right. Other small fragments of 
this relief are Nos. 1118, 1133, 1134, 1147 and 1148, but 
it b impossible to restore them to their proper positions. 
That the sculpture, os a whole, was moat elaborate and 
most beautiful is obvious. Nowhere are heads and faces 
more successfully drawn, or limbs better proportioned 
and more delicately modelled than in the figures of the 
Brahman hermits along the base of this sculpture; nor 
does any other specimen of Gandhara art display a greater 
natuiamess in the depiction of animal life or a greater 
fidelity to nature in the presentation of plant forms. The 
astonishing realistic representation of the bauJtinia foliage 
above the ascetics on the extreme right ia especially 
noteworthy. 
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The story depicted is that of the sixteen B^hman 
ascetics, who came to the Buddha to solve their difficulties 
(Latrod. 35), This legend is again found on the pedestal 
of No, 238, 

Case 45.—^The stucco fragments from Talffit-i-BShi 
are singularly well preserved and in many instances of 
exceptional delicacy and Ijeauty. The great variety is 
very noticeable, when, as here, the heads are grouped 
together. The majority represent Buddhas snd Bodhi^ 
sattvas, but not all as is clear from the extraordinary 
bearded head, No. 1190, and the heavily moustached one. 
No. 1189, beside it. Such heads as Nos. 1189, 1190, 
1197 and 1198 modelled to represent the face tpned to 
one side are clearly from some large composition. No 
Bodhisattvas are definitely recognisable, with the excep¬ 
tion of Nos. 1173, 1178 and 1204 which appear to 
represent llaitreya. By far the greater number are 
Buddha Leads, and special mention may be made of Kos. 
lies, 1172, 1203, 1209, 1211 and also 1177 the last being 
a good example of what Professor Grlinwedel calls the 
Hmdu type. 

Case 46- But of even larger interest than the heads 
are the other stucco fra^ents from TajAt-i-Bahi in Case 
46. It is well known that little st&pas and other build¬ 
ings at ancient Buddhist sites in this Province were ela¬ 
borately decorated with fricxes and other ornamental 
work in stucco, but, actual legendary scenes in this medium 
have on account of their relative frailty rarely been re¬ 
covered. Here, however, we have stucco fragments 
of legendary scenes executed oa a fairly large scale. They 
originally formed part of the dmamentation on the little 
stupas in the central court of the monastery. The two 
largo pieces Nos. 1265 and 1267 at the bottom of the case 
both depict the youthful Siddharths's voluptuous life 
in the palace before hb Tenunciation (Intiod. 13). Below', 
we see the female musicians, the careful modeling of the 
apparently nude figure in No. 1265 being especially note- 
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worthy. Above, the young prince is shown lising from 
his couch prepared to flee from Ms sleeping wile and 
enter on his long search for salvation. Other famiiiar 
scenes are the First Sermon represented by fragments 
Nos. 1250 and 1252 (Introd. 22), the Birth by the 
very interesting sculptures Nos. 1241 and 1242 (Inlrqd. 
6), and the Temptation ^Introd. 19) by the curious frag¬ 
ment No. 1232, which represente the torso of one of Jlflm's 
demons with a diaboheal face on the breast. Another 
well executed fragment is No. 1249, depicting a moiled 
figure drawing a heavy sword ; but whether tip is Mira 
or not, it is impossible to say. Its smaller size, in any 
case, precludes the possibility of its having formed part 
of the composition of which No, 1232 is a fragment. 

Case 47. This and the following case contain the 
atone fragments recovered at TalAt-i-Blhi m 1900, during 
the clearance of the extreme eastern portion of the site 
and of the outer face of the main wall on the south. Frag¬ 
ment No. 1270 again shows the Buddha and two_ Eodhi- 
sattvas, with AvalokiteSvara occupying the position of 
honour on the left. The curved stone No. 1278 is also 
& valuable piece, stowing an interesting series of standmg 
Buddha figures under rounded arches aliemating 
seated Buddhas under the peculiar "frouioti cou^f ” o^ 
Ta^t-i-BahL Another instance of the same design is 
shown in No. 1282. The apparently uninteresting frag¬ 
ment No. 1283 is really one of the most valuable in the 
iluseum, as the back is definitely sculptured ^h the folds 
of the drapery, thus unlike every other image in the 
Museum being truly in the round. The unusual pose 
of the Bodhisattva Maitreya, No. 1284, may be mentioned, 
as images with the feet crossed at the ankle are com¬ 
paratively rare in Gandhara. 

Case 48. Among the Tskfit-i-Babi fragments of 1900, 
included in this case, special attention may be draWTi to 
the excellent little Buddha No. 129S and to the group 
repicEenting the Tutelary Couple, No. 1299, where again 
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Pfifichika is seated on the left as in No. 1093, The heads 
nuiubefed 1301^ 1302 and 1303 are all good^ the last beinn 
specMlIy remarkable for the sculptured outline of the 
pupil m the eye, rare in the early art of GaudhSra, though a 
re^Iar feature of the later images from Shah-ji-ki-Dheri. 
The badly damaged sculpture No. 1320 is valuable as an 
extreme instance of the exaggerated size sometimes given 
to the main figure in a group, the attendants to right and 
left bemg m this case dwarfa in comparison, and for the 
interesting form of the pedestal. But the most note- 
Pieces in tliia case is the very well carved 
block No* 1319. On eatch aide one sceno is eculptnredi 
enclosed on either side by n xvide Corinthian pilaster with 
square ahnft with leaf and dart moulding. The scenes 
represented are those of the cycle of MahflpariidrvSna, 
but the order^ curiousiy enough, is the exact reverse of 
what la curtomary. The Death itself (Introd. 39) k the 
nrst of the series^ Next to this on the rights instead of 
on the left, as was to have been expected, comes the Cre- 
with two attendants pouring water 
or nnik upon the flames. This is follow'ed on the right by 
the Guarding of the Relics, where the^ are shown draped 
and garlanded under the watch and ward of two of the 
'la!la chieftains. The fourth and last scene appears to 
represent the cult of the Buddha after the Mahaparinir- 
T Buddha is shown seated in meditation {dhydna) 
with mdra and Brahmi standing in adoration to his left 
and right r^pectively. In other words, this sculpture, 
believed to be unique^ represents the Apotheosis of the f 
-Duddha and his worship by the heavenly host. / 

Case 49. —Most of the sculptures m the cases of the 
lower gallery were obtained in excavations carried out 
snb^quent to 1907 at various sites in the neighbourhood 
m ^shawsr. Those in Cases 49-54 were recovered by 
Ur. Spcmner at Sahribahlol in 1009-10. Of the decorative 
details Nos. 1321 and 1322 are of special intereat, for the 
^roll of vme l^ves wkh grapes and tendrils, though 
definitely a foreign motif, has become thoroughly accli- 
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niafcia«<l aniJ moiikeja and a peacock seem quite at home 
in the volutes. Cf. No. 109. The winged Atlantes, 
No, 1323 and double-tailed Tritons and winged dragons 
of No. 1325 are fitting companions of the winged adoring 
centaur No. 1330 and of the more militant centaur with 
shield depicted in No. 133 J, C/. No. 1658. The unique 
relief No. 1327 showing a water pot with lotus floweia 
and bvids flanked by curious etaudards with long penjiona 
is possibly a repre.sentation, in the manner in the Ancient 
Indian School, of the Birth of the Buddha. X^mps appear 
to have been common offerings at these Buddhist ehrmea 
f'f, No^ 74-L, and the Museum possesses several specimens, 
but No. 1341 is the largest example so far recovered! 
Cf. Nos. 769-M., 770-M., 1687, 16S8, 1689. 

Ca^ 50,—The reliefs in this case are almost entirely 
devotional in character showing adoration of the Buddha, 
Bodhisattvas or of relics. In No. 1345 a monk on the 
left leads five adoring females into the presence of a 
seated Bodhisattva while on the right a similar monk 
precedes four worshipping male laics. The Nlgas show-n 
in Nos. 1354 and 1356 must be from some representation 
of the Miracle of Sravastl of which No. 1361 is an abbre¬ 
viated version and where on the pedestal an adoring donor 
kneels on either side of an elevated incense burner. But 
the moat intereatiag sculpture is No. 1364—a pair of 
hands holding a miniature shrine such as is carried by the 
image No. 1427 and found at the same site, lie hands, 
although obviously twi those of a Buddha, bear traces of 
the so-called “ webbing ” betiveen the fingers. 

Case 51.—^The legendary scenes of this case are of 
special interest and several await identification. No. 1360 
is seemingly an incident in the life of that monomaniac 
of charity, the prince Viavantara and shows bim pre¬ 
senting the state elephant to the Brahman (Introd. 3). 
Whether No. 1367 represents the Yava-MajjhakTya JiLtaka, 
in \vhieh a sorely tested and faithful wife succeeded by 
a stratagem in freeing herself from the importunities of 
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her aoitors by gett.iiig them all into one box, is doubtful. 
Tho absence of the Buddha from No. 1369 would seem, to 
relegate this incident to some or to a legend where 

the mtervcntion of the BuddJia. occurs later in the story. 
The central emaciated figure appears to be crossing a 
stream indicated by wavy lines on the relief and on the 
lower edge. The Buddha putting his arm through the 
walls of a cave suggrats the story of Buddha re^assuring 
Ananda, but confirmative details arc lacking and No. 
1370 still needs interpretation. 

The Mahriparmirvana reliefs are recalled by No. 1372 
but the recumbent figure is not that of a Buddha and the 
ueual tnonka and other personages are likewise absent 
so the relief cannot definitely be identified, ■ 

The story of Aiiguliniala (Introd, 30) is depicted most 
graphically and vigorously in No. 1371. The garland 
of Mgers both in the headdress and when fallen to the 
ground leaves no doubt as to the identification of the 
robber. 

The conversion of K&syapa and particularly the inci¬ 
dents dealing with the victory over the snake in the fire 
temple appear to have been favourite themes for the 
sculptors of Gandbhra and No. 1373 is a more detailed 
representation than usual, Cf. Nos. 1376, 137B, 1890. 
The relief on the pedestal show's verj' appropriately the 
Buddha in meditation with the snake about to creep into 
the alms bowl. 

Case 62, No. 1374, a well preserved stucco relief 
of the Birth and Seven Steps (Introd. 6) still preserves 
traces of its original colour. 

No. 1377, a fragment from a relief sboiiving the Flight 
from Kapilavastu (Introd. 13), depicts both the horse, 
Kanthaka and the groom Chandaka who holds aloft the 
royal umbrella. The popularity of the Kasyapa legend 
is again evidenced by Nos. 1376, 1378, but in each case the 
left hand holding the a lma bow] with the snake is miss i n g. 
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The Dipankara-jfitaka (Infcrod. 1) is treated on an 
unusually large scale in No. 1379 and tke deer skin and hair 
under the feet of Dipaiikara Buddha are Tory realistically 
rendered. 

Cases 53-54.—The Bodhisattva figures of Case 63 
present no now features. Nos. 1381, 1383, 1385, 1387, 
1388 and 1389 appear to be Maitreya and the hand No. 
1382 is from a statuette of that Bodhisattva. The long 
necked vase adored by two kneeling donors on the pedestal 
of No. 1387 strengthens the identification of that image 
as one of the Bodhisattva Maitreya. But the most 
striking sculpture is No. 1390, the portrait head of an 
aged nionk. The markedly aquiline nose and small but 
determined lips indicate a stem and com m a n d i ng per¬ 
sonality, while in the high forehead is found an indication 
of intellectual power sufEcient to explain why such an 
exceptional honour as a portrait statue was accorded to a 
monk. The unlmished hand. No. 1391, bearing a minia¬ 
ture shrine, would appear to have been part of this un¬ 
usually and unique statue. CJ. Nos. 13G4-, 1427. 

In Case 64 the so-called “ webbii^ “ of the fingers 
is very noticeable in Nos. 1400, 1401 and in the right 
hand of No. 1402. The centre scene of No. HIT, a sculp¬ 
ture from Case 66, represents the story of the White Dog 
which barked at the Buddha fintrod. 28). Cf. No. 794. 

Case 55. The sculptures in this case were recovered 
by excavations at TaUit-i-Bshl and ^ah-jl-ki-Dheri 
during the years 1908-11. 

No. 1412 is the lower edge of an elaborate represente- 
tion of the Miracle of SrSvastJ (Introd. 32}. Emerging 
d vii-corps from the water on either side of the lotus stem 
are the two naga-rdjas, Nanda and Upananda, one armed 
with a spear, the other having a lotus flower in the right 
hand and a dolphin round his right shoulder. Cf, No. 
1735. A couple of haloed divinities are similarly depicted 
on either side of the lotus throne and on both ends of the 
relief are smaller lotus pedestals for the usual attendant 
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Bodhiaattvaa and divinities. No. 1415 is in curiously 
Jow relief but presents interesting details of female cos^ 
tame, coiffure and |eweileiy. Few more interesting and 
detailed representations of the martial exercises than No. 
1408 have been recovered and the Bodbfsattva is seen 
engaged in archery, and about to take part in a tug of 
war, while one of the competitors prepares a sling (Introd. 
9). Statues of the emaciated Buddha are comparatively 
rare but No, 141^ from ^ah-jl-ki-Dheii is clearly from 
one of these compositious. 

In No. 1416 FaflcMka and Haiiti are represented with 
considerable vigour and much wealth of detail. Cf. No. 
241. 

Case 56. -The exhibits in Cases 56'65 were oljiained 
in 1912 by Sir Aurel Stein, K.C.l.E., from a smaU mound 
at Sahribahlol. The stucco fragments and rebefs, some 
of which were found in sdw, are representative of the 
school towards its decline when artistic effort was weaken- 
ing. With these productions should be compared the 
stucco remains in Cases A, 1, 45, 40, etc. 

Case 57. —The miscellaneous sculptures of Case 57 
call for no special mention but the Atiantes Nos. 1496, 
1498, 1600 from cornices arc typical details. No. 1601 is 
a medallion from the headdress of a Bodhisattva such as 
No. 1384 and has a tapering mortice behind like No. 221, 
UnusuaUy large and well rendered is the lion No. 1506. 
Smaller lions fed by little yakshas or Cupids are com¬ 
monly found on the ends of the thrones of images. CJ. 
Nos. 238, 1433. The fragment No. 1505 is from such a 
pedestal. An examination of the pedestal of No. 1436 will 
reveal how these lion figures were so easily separated. 

Cases 58-80. —The sculptures of Case 58, principaDy 
pedestals of images, show seated Buddhas and Bodhi- 
sattvas receiving the adoration of both monks and laity. 
Scenes, however, more spirited m action were once depicts 
on either aide of the Bodhisattva of No. 1517. Though 
now fragmentary the scene to the right was probably 
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the SubmissioiL of ApalUla (Introd. 20), that to the left 
the Conversion of Aiigulinmle (fntrod. 30). 

With the exception of the decadent relief No. 1525 
the sculptures in Case 60 are all forms of the Miracle of 
^rSvasti, No. 1528 is a typical specimen \\ith the dupli¬ 
cated images of the Buddha in little slirincs on the upper 
comers. A more abbreyiate<t but pleasing example is 
No. 1627, i*I. 2 (a), resembling Nos. 168, 171, Fragnient 
No. 1620 from the upper left, of an elaborate composition 
such as No. 1364 shows the Buddha uith an aureole of 
flanking Buddhas on either side. Cf. No. 1734. 

In Case 60, Nos. 1629, 1640, arc likewise fragments 
from similar scenes, the fomicr displaying the very ela¬ 
borately treated stem of the lotus. One of the most 
interesting sculptures in the Museum is No, 1634 where 
we see an image of the Buddha being presented to the 
Buddha himself! As before noted the Buddha image is 
due to the school of Oandhilra, w^hich arose some four 
hundred years after his death. The sculptor, has, there¬ 
fore, been guilty of an anachronism, hut with such a relief 
before them it is easy to realise bow the unsuspecting 
Buddhists came to believe that there were images of the 
Buddha during his life-time and why the Chinese pilgrims 
refer to images contemporary Viith the Master. 

No satisfactoiy identification oJ the very striking 
sculpture No. 1537 has yet been advanced but the com¬ 
position of which it is a fragment would appear to have 
been on an unusually large scale. 

Case 61. -.\n exceptional feature, the haloed Bodhi- 
sattva in the arms of his nuree, and not in the lap of Asitn, 
is seen in No. 1541, the Horoscope of the Bodhisattva. 
Cf. No. 1726 (Introd. 7). No. 1643, though only doubtfully 
a form of the Miracle of Sr6vastT, is clearly founded upon 
such reliefs as is evidenced by the pose of the hands, the 
lotus throne and the princely attendants. No. 1544 
is certainly from such a lehef. 
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On the right of the seated BodhLsattva of No. 1549 
we see the Buddha presenting the snake in the alms bowl 
to^Syapa. Cf,ifo. 1710 {Introd. 33). The elephant 
of No. 1550 emerpog from a gateway is NSlagiii yet to 
be subdued by the Buddha. C/. No. 1850 {Introd, 37 ). 
rhe cortume of the headless figure on the left of No. 1551 
13 worthy of examination. 


No. 1545, the Presentation of the Four Bowls (Introd. 
20 ), formed part of the false niche of a stupa, of which an 
almost complete specimen is seen in the now combined 
fragments Noe, 1548, 1552. 

Case fi 2 , -Both Nos. 1553 and 1554 are elaborate 
representations of the Miracle of Sravastt {Introd 32} 
No. 1553 seemingly of late date shows the Buddha on a 
throne supported by a lotus and ^vith small meditatlntr 
Bodhwattvas to nght and left. The cherubs supporting 
the crown above the Buddha are well preserved and 
e^l^ the purpose of such figures as Nos. 1492 1494 
Much variety of pose is exhibited by the divine fimii^ 
flanking the Buddha. The scene on the upper left slows 
with an aureole of standing Buddhas, that to the 
^ht a seated Buddha between two monks and a bearded 
Vajmpani- 


.4 still more complete relief is No, 1554. Here ele- 

k* » sniafi Buddha figure is 

upheld by the trunk of the centre one. The elephant 
IS not entirely mappropnato here as the word tidm has 
the double mining of both serpent and elephant Two 
small haloed figures are also upheld by these " tUicas ” 
near the ghoalders of tho Buddha, ^ 

The Indi^Persepolitan columns and capitals, the 
balcom^ i^th female spectators, the modillion cornices 
the (lo^ble domed chapels, and the stupa ^vith its pinnacle 

o lion-croumed piflars am Sy 

of detailed examnation. Not an inch of snace is l^fr 
undecorated and even legendary scenes are foZd 
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the tittle stflpa and the chapek, the Dipahkara Jataka to 
right (Introd. 1) and the Offering of the Handful of Dust 
to the left (Introd. 27), 

Cues 63-65. No new features are represented by the 
Bodhisattvas of Case 62 which fall into the two types 
already described. No. 1560 in very iow relief seems to be 
of late date. The evidence that the second and third 
fingers of the large hand No. 1560 were additions to the 
stone is not without interest and accounts for their loss. 

The Buddhas of Case 64 exhibit several forms of the 
treatment of the hair, by natural wavy lines, light curls 
and a motlified naturalistic form as in No. 1575. Two of 
the ever popular Kg4yapa scenes again appear in Nos 
1569, 1377 {Introd. 23}. 

Tile ornamented edge of the halo of the late relief 
No. 1567 should be noted. Cf. No. 1424. No. 1572 is, 
in reality, the head of a small Bodhisattva figure. 

Most of the sculptures of Case 63 are late and decadent 
but No. 1384 showing the Bodliisattva Maitreya with 
adoring figures is not mtbout interest, and No. 1591, the- 
Bodhisattva seated in easy attitude on a draped cane 
seat is a very successful effort. The sandal from which 
the right foot has been withdrawn is cleverly and reali^» 
caHy rendered. 

Cue 66.-Ca^ 66-74 contain sculptures obtained 
by Sir Aurel Stein, K.C.I.E., during the excavation of 
Mound C. at Sahribahlol in 1912. 

The stucco fragments present much variety, archi¬ 
tectural deteils, heads of Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, monks, 
ascetics, laics and even homes being shoivn. T^e fra^f- 
mentary friezes Nos. !W6, 1607, 1608 are stucco very 
succeasfally coloured to imitate the local stone. No, 1635 
is a terracotta figurine and differs not only in technique 
but in costume, jowclleiy and coiffure from the images 
of the Gandhtlra school and appears to be an importation. 
Cf. No. 1043, Nos. 1645, 1652, 1653 were found in sUu 
adorning the base of a stupa. 
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Gases 67-68. -The frugments in Case 67 present no 
novel features but Ko, 1658, the armed centaur, No. 1677 
a double-tailed Triton, and Nos, 1679, 1682, ichthyocen- 
tanrs and the curioinj fish-tailed bull. No, 1681 aie etrikinfi 
productions. Three stone lamps Nos. 1687, 1688 and 
1689 ate presumably votive offerings. No. 1690 is the 
fragment of a stone umbrella from a stupa. 

Scenes of devotion form the subject of most of tlie 
reliefs in Case 68 but the costumes and coiffures of the 
worshippers, notably on Nos. 1695 , 1701 and 1703 de¬ 
serve attention as these were, almost certainly sketched 
from life. Noteworthy too are the rniMnis treated as 
caryatides, in Nos. 1607 and 1698. 

^ Case 69. - The identilied legendary scenes represented 
m this case are No. 1708, The Offering of the Handful 
of Dust (Introd. 27); No, 1710, Presentation of the 
snake m the alms bowl to Kasyapa (Introd. 23); No, 1718 
The Bodhisattva preparing for the flight from. Kapila- 
vastu, where Kanthaba and Chandaka are both shown in the 
royal bedchamber (Introd. 13); No. 1723. The approach 
to the Bodhi Tree (two scenes) (Introd. 18); No. 1726. 
The Horoscope (Introd. 7); and No, 1716. The Visit of the 
Naga LiSpatra (Introd. 38), This last relief, a unique 
specimen, shows Elapatra twice, first as a princely figure 
m adoring attitude on the extreme left with a cobra 
lormmg a caimpy over his head, and again in bis natural 
annual form before the throne. This visit is reputed to 
have occurred at Benares and ia probably why the general 
form of the first Sermon is preirved in this relief even 
the presence of five monkB. 


Bodhisattva is seen riding a rani. 
Cf. No. 131. bos. 1712, 1713, 1717 and 1720 are pro¬ 
bably scenes from Jatakos but await certa.m identifica- 

which recalla a gimilar figure in 


Cases 70-71.—The reliefs in Cases 70 and 71, excepting 
perhaps No. 1734, deal with the Miracle of SravastI and 
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witness the ™wmg popularity of these compositions 
OB the art of the school declined, for though Nos. 1729 and 
1735 still display some feeling and vi^ur most of these 
reliefs exhibit a Hfeless mediocrity (Intiod. 33). Con* 
siderable vjvriety is shown in the attendant figures but the 
Buddha seated* in the preaching attitude on a lotus, or 
throne supported by a lotus, and flenhcd by standing 
Bodhisattva figures continues to form the central feature. 
The position of the Bodhisattvas is not constant. The 
duplicate Buddha images are absent iu Nos. 1729, 1731 
and 1736, but appear as standing figures, four on each 
side, to form an aureole to the central Buddha of No. 1734 
which, it should be noted, is in the attitude of meditation. 
In this relief elephante support adoring divinities on their 
trunks. Cf. No. 1554. 

The watery world with floras, lotuses and waterfowl, 
is well rendered in No, 1735 where the dolphin^ again 
appears on the right arm of one of the naga-rajas. Cf. 
No, 1412. The sculptor of No, 1738 displays some teme¬ 
rity in representing the flanking Buddhas d mt corps in 
the little panels but lacks the hardihood of the artist of 
No, 1553 who ventured to chisel the crown above the 
Buddha in almost full relief. 

Case 72. The Bodhisattva Avalokifce^vara appears 
to be represented by Nos. 1740, 1743, 1745, 1746 and 
1747 so that the Buddha in the headdress of No. 1740 
seated with hands in the attitude of meditation may be 
assumed to be the Dhyuni-Buddha Amitabha. Cf. Nos. 
221 , 22 * 2 . 

No, 1742 is the Bodhisattva Maitreya but the resJ 
interest of this case is centred on No. 1739, PI. 1, for this 
is the only certain imoge of the Bodhisattva Siddhartha 
in the Museum. The identification Is assured beyond 
dispute by the ploughing scene on the right of the pedestal 

^ Tbf dal|ih^a ii HelifinJAtijo dsliilri ol tht MhooL 
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w a whole represents the First 
Medjtatioti of the Bodhisattva (Introd. 12). 

sculpture is a legendary scene where the 
tigure of the protagonist is so ci^rged as to become an 

1 relegated to the 

FmlSf ■ supsts the interestbg question, whether 
im^es may not have been evolved by similar methods 

1739 should be 

compar^ the La^yapa scene No. 1577 where the Buddha 
IS out of ah proportion to the rest of the figures and be- 
statuette when the pedestal is broken, Cf. 

Case 73.—The Buddha imagea in this case annear to 

execution of No 1761 and No. 1743 a considerable time 
rau^have ebpsed. mere the hair b treated in nat^l 
avy lines, technique is usually superior to that 
hbr"'' schematic treatment is given to the 

in r No. 1760 might have been placed 

where^hJ^l? if few sculptures in the Museum 

where the Buddha is given a trefoil aureole. 

and^SJ?h2‘,+^'*'^ 0 ^® tedions monotony of endless Buddha 
and Bodhiaatt\a figures welcome varietv is afforded bv 

treatment of the dra^ 
f®te date. The costume 

the small loo^ lock the head is undoubte^dlv that of a 
ky™« *. rt [«k, the h ell p„.bSi ?t 

P^U etotue such u Ng. 1«27 my hLe been » 
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The striking figure No. 1770 with its long lobe sug- 
geste at first‘glance a monk, but the earrings and hair 
ttuiikB it Certain th^it it ig a figure of aome layiuan. The 
crown of the head is tonsured save for a Uttle lock of hair 
(tmti) in the centre, ft is unfortunate that the right fore’ 
arm, probably upraised in the act of scattering flowers, 
IS now lost but the left band still holding them shows 
^at the figure is of some adoring follower of the Buddha. 
No trace of ” webbhuf ” is found between the fingers of 
the left hand. A similar fiower-bearing figure on a^smaller 
scale IS No. 1769 which ejchibits interesting details of 
costume. 


The mo^ anesting image is No, 1773, PI. 4 (6), where 
we see HaritT clothed exactly as is the adGring figure No. 
1767. Artistically this cannot be compared with the 
gracious figure of No. 241 but iconographically it is of the 
^atest possible value as showing the progress of ludiani- 
zation. From her yaksha spouse, PaQchika, she has 
borrowed the wine cup and weapon (now become a tri- 
dent) but the auspicious water pot in her lower left hand 
and the httle child in the corresponding right hand still 
mrk her as the goddess of fertility. Her demonic nature 
has not, however, been forgotten and is indicated by the 
projectog tiwk-like teeth. The elongated ear-lobes, the 
veil the elaborate coiffure and abundanoe of iewellery 
should be noted. Her advancement to divine rank m 
proved by the halo but the presence of the uma is in- 
erpliq^ble, The upper left hand shows traces of “ toeb- 
Iwtweett the fingers. The two standing figures 
at her feet are donors, ^rrth this four-armed image 
compare No. 1926. ® 


75. —No. 1774, the Bodhisattva preparing for 
his f^ht from the palace (Introd. 13), shows Chandaka 
and ^Iithaka more reasonably placed outside the royal 
bed-cumber. No. 1713. The object borne by Chan¬ 
daka is the royal turban wAn) which later became an 
object of worship. The Offering of the Handful of Dust 
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but now seated on a lion, is seen m 

the mortise holes that the ha i ^ Antral 

plano-conves, not double eonves like tnose oi 

TOs BCulptoi. oi GMdto. d» “«* 
r^^oitetomdSuter'date than the other sralptoiea 

*“*e^'TC!-The BtacM figures from Mou^ *’iTat 

bJdol should be eompa^ m"“ te^re'^itell 

the same site and exh.bited m Cate 66. Jhese ™ tre^^ 

prescreed sad show great '^ne y. ^ 1836 

colouring still remain on Nos. n9i and im - • 

Cs an aureole resembling the sculpture No. 1763. CJ. 

n.-Some idea of the 
which formerly adorned the monastery m 
ittTy he form^ from the interesting reliefs 
Cases 77 and 7S, recovered from a very ® „ 

X’i Two scenes from the Advance to the BotUn Seat we 

Len in ™0. to the right the 01?^ 

cutter, to the left the Buddha ^7 18)- 

foot of which kneels the ift41 (Introd- 16). 

An emaciated Buddha is se^ in * scene, the 

The statuette No. 1842 is from a 

fitrures of the ascetics bemg lost by the in^Eage 

SE>„c. CJ. No. 1373. ■as *CAha to 

32); C. Unidentified; B- Devadatta s hit® 
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(liitiod. 37) ;.^E. The MahaparimrvSna with the diBcipte 
Mahukuayapa touching the feet of the Buddha ^Intiod. 3R). 

As three^qf four scenes of No. i846 deal with the 
MahfipaiiaitTiina^it seems ptobahie that the uppermost 
panel is connected with t^t event but its meaning bo far 
eludes ub. The MahSparinirv&na scene requires no com¬ 
ment and the Division of the ReUca to the eight claimanta 
18 clearly <lepictedj while the last panel is a fitting conclu¬ 
sion as it shows the relies of the Buddha enshrined In a 
^Qpa flanked by pillars ivith lion (?) capitals and receiv¬ 
ing the worship of both monks and laity (Introd, 4f, 42). 

Tlie story and actors of the principal panel in No. 1847 
were no doubt well known to those for whom it was 
created but the clue is now lost and for us it is merely a 
scene of adoration by nameless w’orshippers. 

Case 78. The right panel of No. 1849 illustrates the 
Invitation of Sngupta (Introd. 34) but the scene with the 
curiously drooping figure is unidentified. As the left 
panel of No. 1850 shows one of the attempts of Devadstta 
to slay the Buddha it is not improbable that the scene 
to the right deals with the attack of his hired assassins 
(Introd. 37). No. 1852 ndth its miniature stiipa appears 
to have been flanked b)-the same legendary scenes as that 
in No. 1654. 

The curious headdress of the bearded VajrapSni No. 
1858 is strongly reminiscent of Indra from whom also he 
must have originalJy borrowed his thunderbolt. 

If the seated meditating Buddha with its aureole of 
standing Buddhas is not a repi^entation of the Miracle 
of Sruvasti it- certainly owes its inspiration to such reliefs. 
lA No. 1882, The First Sermon, the deer are onutted but 
the wheel of the law resting upon a lri45ta still remains. 

Cases 83^-84. — In Cases 83-84 the sculptures obtained 
from various sources exhibit much variety. In (^ase 83 

* 78j ^ Sij S2 ouatiiii uhib. 


1 
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the fragment of acanthus capital No, 18-L like the winged 
Ichthyocentnur ot Triton No. 14-L, P!. 8 (o), is one of the 
impo^tions of the schaol. The scene in No. 1-L awaits 
identihcation for though the little child might possibly 
be itnhula, the Buddha's mfant son, the Master is not 
shown in the palace of the Sskj'as, the scene of tlieir 
meeting, but tmder a tree in a garden. No. 31-L is a 
fragment showing the Life in the Palace while No. 33-L 
depicts the siib^quent flight from Kapilavastu. Cf. 
No. J882, Considerable detail is shown and Chandaka 
With the umbrella, MSra with the bow and the disconso¬ 
late City Goddess with crenellatefl crown are all pre¬ 
served, as well as traces of the i/akshas wlio formeil}’ 
upheld the forefeet of the now lost Kanthaka (Introd. 13). 
Another of the many statuettes of Biid^a presenting the 
^ke to Ksfiyapa is seen in No. 1890. A unique and 
mteresting Garmja head, No, 913-M is apparently of 
Hmdu origin and certainly of later date than the rest of 
the sculptures. 

^ 84 the three frieaes, Nos. 22, 23, 24-L, PI, 8 (6), 

all from the same monument, appear to be purely decoia- 
show detaiiB of Indian costume they 
exhibit very strong Hellenistic feeling and rank higu 
productions of the school. The submission 
of the Nilga A^laia, No. 28-1, PI, 5 (o), differs in detnil 
mm No, 336, for here while Apalflla is shown outside the 
tank two nagle are still in the pool (Introd. 29), A late 
r^resentrtion of the Birth of the Buddha is seen in No. 
32-L ^d No. 16-L, the forepart of an elephant from under 
a oomice is better modelled than usual. No. 16-L exhibits 
w uncommon but pleasing and decorative desjeu of vivol 
leaves and tendrils, Pt, 8 (c). 

Case 85.- The sculptures in this case, for the most 
part recent acquisitions from various sources, are of 
®^oeptional mterest. No, 1938 showing two wrestlejs 
beara in KharoshthT characters the woid Mifiamdraea 
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' of Menander’. From its form and treatment it is uH' 
likely that it ever adorned a religioue building, and though 
it might have been an ea: veto of a wrestler Menander, it 
could equally well have served some secular purpose 
as it is cut Ijehind seemingly for convenience of handling. 
With the vigorous treatment of the wrestlers on Menan¬ 
der’s relief may be contrasted the stiff and doll-like figures 
of No. 30-L where is seen the Wrestling Match (Introd. 

0). No. 1002, a mounted archer dischsr^ng an arrow, 
is probably part of the same story of the l^rtial Exer¬ 
cises of the Bodhisattva. 

Two scenes from the story of Nanda (Introd. 24) are 
seen in No. 1892; the upper one shows him with his wife 
before the mter\-ention of the Buddha, the lower one the 
shaving of his head before ordination. Unfortunately 
the damage to the fi^ie of the barber on the extreme 
left has destroyed the implements of his trade. The 
jittle standing Buddha from Tordher, No. 1935 is of special 
interest as it bears the remains of a copper torque, pro¬ 
bably the gift of some devotee more de\"out than orthodox. 
Representations of Brahm5 and Indra begging the newly 
enlightened Buddha to preach his doctrine {adhyeshi^ia) 
are rare in the Peshawar Museum but No. 1915 appears 
to depict this important event. The Invitadon of ^ri- 
gupta {Introd. 34) is seen in the fragmentaiy sculpture 
No. 82-L. One of Devadatta’a attempts on the life of 
the Buddha (Introd. 37) appears to be represented in No. 
1898, but the story figure in No. 1918 still has to be 
in^rpreted, A particularly striking form of the Great 
Miracle of ^ravasti is seen on No, 85-L, the flames from the 
shoulders and the streams of water from the feet leaving 
no doubt as to the identification (Introd, 32), The ascetic 
Buddha, No. 1912, calls for no remark (Introd. 16) but the 
similar sculpture No. 1911 at the bottom of the coBe is 
noteworthy for its absurd anatomy and the extraordinary' 
treatment of the veins as well as the curious nimbus. 
No, IflCO, the Bath of the Buddha, is believed to fie unique * 
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in GandhSra as it nepreseDts tbe two ndga-r6^ in animal 
fom (Introd. 0). The Bath of the Buddha and the 
llftturn from LumbinT appear again in Ko- 1003, and two 
other scenes from the nativity, the Birth and Horoscope 
in the curved frieze, No. <i43-M, and the Birth alone in 
No, 1036. The White Dog which barked at the Buddha is 
shown in No. SS-L (lntr<M. 28) and in the fragment No. 
J914 is seen the Bodhisattva fleeing from Kapilavastu 
(Introd. 13). 

Portions of two miniature stixpas appear in No. 1897-A, 
ISOT'B while No. 1020 4bottom naif of a relic casket. 


APPENDIX. 

EXCAVATIONS IN GANDHAKA. 

1902^)3, lixoavHtioBS ut ObaiBada (ftishkarov'atl), the aDAieot 
Capital of Uandhaiu by Sit John Marshall and Dt. 
Vogol. Caacd 35-29, Table Casea E. F, Q. 

A. s. I., pjj. m^m, 

1906- 07, ExcavatioBa at Sahribolilol aear Hardan, by Dr. Sthooner, 

Caaa 1-11, Table Caw A, 

A. S. pf. 102-118. 

1907- 06. Exoavationa at Takht-i-Bahi about 3 toiW from fifth H* 

bahloh by Dr. Spoottor. Caaea 30-48. 

A. S. I, 1907-08, pp. m-148. 

190&O9. ExcavatioziB at t^hab-ji-ki-dheri about oua uiile eaat of 
Peahawar City, by Dr. Si)ooiier. Table Caw H, 
C^aae 56. 

A. S. 1908-09, pp, 38-89. 

1908- 11. Excavatioua at Takbt-i-Bihi and Shah-jl-kl-dherL Caw 

56. 

1909- 10. Excavatioua at Sahribahlol, by Dr. Spoaaer, Caaea 

49-54, Table C^c N. 

A, S. L, 1909-10, pp. 46-62. 

1910- 11. ExiCavatioDa at Sbih-jl-Jd-dberi, by H. Haigreavo. 

Table Caeca H. and N, 

A, 5. 1910-U, pp. 26-32. 

Exoavatiotie at Takbt-i-Bahi, bv' 1^ Har^greavea. 

A. S.'L, 19I0.J1, pp 33-89. 

1911- 13. Excavatione at Sahribahloh by Sir Auiel Stein. Cana 

56-76. 

A. S. I., 1911-12, pp. 9S-nS. 
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1913^13, BxcmvAtiunj} at Ta^^t-i-BahL Cas« 77-78. 

Eicavatious at Takb^i^Bati aod SabiibakloL Table 
Case L. 

L920-2L Esoavatiotw at Jama^bi by H. Hatgreavee. Table 
Caae M. 

1930-24. Seulpturea recovered durisg eonaervatioa at Jainaigubl 
and TftkJ}t-i-BabL 

la tbe window opaoiogs of tbe lower galleriee. 
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